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THE HUMANITIES IN AN ABSOLUTIST WORLD 


AN’S significant achievement is civilization, the continual 
raising of human powers to a higher unfolding, a continually 
increasing mastery of, or control over, external or physical nature 
and over internal or human nature. Civilization is an accumulative 
activity. Both its aspects, control of physical nature and control of 
human nature, are added to from generation to generation and the 
whole is an accumulation of ages. In the present, the progress of 
control over physical nature, of harnessing external nature to 
man’s use, has been so rapid and has been carried so far beyond 
what had been taken to be the limit of human powers, that it has 
all but blinded us to the other side, the control of internal nature. 
But in truth the two are interdependent. It is the control over in- 
ternal or human nature which has made possible the division of 
labor by which the harnessing of physical nature has been made 
possible. If men were subject to constant aggression from their 
fellows, if they could not safely assume that they could go about 
their daily tasks free from attack, there could not be the experiment 
and research and investigation which have enabled man to inherit 
the earth and to maintain and increase that inheritance. The ac- 
cumulation from generation to generation would be dissipated if it 
were not for the check upon man’s destructive instincts which is 
achieved through accumulated control of internal nature. But the 
control over external nature relieves the pressure of the environ- 
ment in which man lives and enables the accumulated control 
over internal nature to persist and increase. 
In the history of civilization the outstanding period, from the 
standpoint of control over internal nature, is classical antiquity, 
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the Greek-Hellenistic-Roman civilization, which happily kept no 
small degree of continuity during the Middle Ages, and was re- 
vived at the Renaissance. This period is as marked for one side of 
civilization as the nineteenth century and the present are likely 
to be held in the future for the other side. Indeed, the civilization 
of ancient Greece, carried on in the Hellenistic era and established 
for the world by the organizing and administrative genius of the 
Romans, is a decisive element in the civilization of today. 

Art, letters, oratory, philosophy, history writing, are an inheri- 
tance from the Greeks. Law, administration, politics, are an in- 
heritance from the Romans. The Greeks even worked out the field 
tactics to which the military science of today has reverted. Greek 
and Latin are a preponderant element in the languages which 
derive from Western Europe. Thus they enter decisively into our 
thinking, writing, and speaking, and thus into our doing. The last 
of the Caesars fell a generation ago. But the principles of adjusting 
human relations and ordering human conduct worked out in theory 
by Greek philosophers and made into law by Roman jurists of the 
days of the first Caesars govern in the tribunals of today. Latin 
was the universal language from the establishment of Roman 
hegemony and of Roman law as the law of the world for at least 
nineteen hundred years. All modern literature in all languages is 
full of allusions to the classics; of allusions to persons and events 
and stories out of the poets and dramatists and historians of Greece 
and Rome. One who knows nothing of the great authors of antiq- 
uity is cut off from the great authors of the modern world as well. 
To take but one example, a generation which grows up without any 
one knowing Horace, has missed something irreplaceable. To cease 
to teach the classics is to deprive the oncoming generation of op- 
portunity of fruitful contact with a decisive element in the civiliza- 
tion in which it is to live. A generation cut off from its inherited past 
is no master of its present. What men do is conditioned by the ma- 
terials with which they must work in doing it. On one side of our 
civilization these are for the most significant part materials 
bequeathed to us by the Greeks and the Romans. 

But we are told that we are entering upon a new era. The past 
is to be canceled. We are to begin with a clean slate. Our accumu- 
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lated control over external nature has gone so far that there re- 
mains only the task of making it available for universal human 
contentment. Then there will be no occasion for control over in- 
ternal nature. The causes of envy and strife are to go with want and 
fear. Mankind will settle down to a passive enjoyment of the ma- 
terial goods of existence and will neither require nor desire any- 
thing more. 

There are abundant signs of a significant change from the ideas 
and ideals and values which governed in the immediate past. It is 
not, however, a change to something wholly new. It is largely a 
reversion to something with which the student of classical anti- 
quity is well acquainted; to modes of thought against which Soc- 
rates argued with the sophists, about which Plato and Aristotle 
wrote in founding a science of politics, about which Stoics debated 
with Epicureans, which Christianity put down, for a time at least, 
when it closed the skeptical and Epicurean schools of philosophy. 

Whatever the confident self-styled advanced thinkers of today 
may be looking forward to, the immediate actual result is a cult 
of force. We seem to be listening again to Thrasymachus, who ar- 
gued that the shepherd protects the sheep in order to shear them 
for wool and slaughter them for mutton, and in the same way the 
political ruler protects the governed in order to be able to despoil 
them. The sophists are coming into their own in ethics, and 
Machiavelli is hailed as a prophet in a realism which in law and in 
politics takes force to be the reality and those who wield the force 
of politically organized society, as the representatives of force, to 
be the actualities of the legal order and of the political order. A 
favorite phrase of the realist is “the brute facts”; a phrase used not 
in sadness that there should be such facts, but with a certain relish, 
as if brutality were the test of reality and the discovery of brute 
facts argued superior intelligence and discernment. In practice 
this makes force a test of significance. The significant things in the 
world are force and the satisfaction of material wants. Education 
must be shaped to the exigencies of these. Nothing else is to be 
taught or learned. Such a doctrine carried into practice, a régime 
to that pattern, would indeed give us a new world. But it would 
be new by reverting to a very old type. 
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Biologists tell us that what they call giantism in an organism is 
a sign of decadence. When the organism has developed to giant 
proportions, the next step is decline and the ultimate step is fall. 
In the same way, there are times in the history of civilization when 
things seem to have become too big for men to manage them. They 
get out of hand. The social order ceases to function efficiently. 
There is a gradual breakdown, followed after a time of chaos and 
anarchy by a gradual rebuilding of a social order, which in turn 
may develop a bigness beyond human powers of management and 
so break down. It may be significant that today the air is full of 
grandiose schemes for world organization. 

The Hellenistic world was in such an era. The greater and richer 
part of the civilized world had been swallowed up in the empire of 
Alexander. An age of independent city-states was succeeded by one 
of great military empires ruled autocratically. Later, the Roman 
hegemony, in which, as it culminated in the Empire, every free 
man in the civilized world was a Roman citizen, the law of the city 
of Rome had become the law of the world, and all political author- 
ity was centralized in the first citizen of Rome, was another era of 
the same kind. It is significant that the first citizen of such a state 
became a military autocrat. The mark of thinking of such times is 
likely to be disillusionment. Epicureanism arose in the period of 
the successors of Alexander, and grew increasingly strong in the 
Hellenistic era. It throve in the corresponding period of Roman 
history, the Empire from Augustus to Diocletian and Constantine. 
It was the most firmly intrenched of the Greek schools of philoso- 
phy, although it has contributed the least to the general progress 
of thought. It was so well fitted to a period of bigness and incipient 
decay that the Epicureans were the last school to give way before 
the rise of Christianity. When the schools of philosophy were 
abolished, they were the most widespread and tenacious of the 
anti-Christian sects. 

Today, in another era of unmanageable bigness, we come upon 
tenacious give-it-up philosophies once more. Epicurus was wholly 
indifferent to the form of political organization of society. The real 
point in existence was to lead a happy life. If he lived under a wise 
ruler, the man seeking a happy life need have no fear of being dis- 
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turbed. He could pursue a serene, untroubled existence. If the ruler 
was a tyrant, the wise man, like Br’er Rabbit, would “‘jes’ lie low” 
and so escape the tyrant’s notice and live an undisturbed life of 
happiness. Today what Epicurus put as happiness, current social 
philosophies put as security. The ideal is an undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the means of satisfying material wants. Put concretely 
it seems to be a vested right in a life job with an assured maximum 
wage, fixed short hours, allowing much time for leisure at stated 
periods, a prohibiting of anyone from an overactivity which might 
give him an advantage, and compelling all to a regimented mini- 
mum exertion that would obviate the exciting of envy, and a 
guaranteed pension at the age of sixty, dispensing with the need of 
providing one’s own reserve. This is the ideal existence Epicurus 
pictured—the condition of a happy life, the condition of perfect 
mental equilibrium, neither perturbed nor perturbable. In con- 
trast, the last century identified security with liberty. Men sought 
security from interference with their activities. They sought to be 
secure against aggression so that they might freely do their part 
in the division of labor in a competitive economic order. They 
sought to be secure against governmental action except so far as 
was necessary to free them from aggressions of others. Now, in- 
stead of seeking to be secure against government, men expect to 
be made secure by government. But they expect to be secure in a 
new way; not to be secure in their activities but to be secure against 
necessity of activity, to be secure in satisfaction of their material 
wants with a minimum of required individual activity. 

Very likely the change reflects the exigencies of a bigger and 
more crowded world. Possibly it is due in part to the development 
of luxury, leading to disinclination to the free competitive carving 
out of a place for oneself which the last century took for happiness. 
At any rate, freedom from worry about what one can achieve, re- 
nouncing of ambition to do things, and acceptance of political 
events as they may happen, go together as an accepted philosophy 
of wise living, as they did in the social philosophy of Epicurus. 

Marxian economic realism has much in common with the Epi- 
curean social philosophy. The static ideal of a happy life is to be 
attained as we get rid of classes. It is assumed that when property 
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is abolished all competition between human beings will cease. 
Everyone will live undisturbed, without ambition, without envy, 
and so freed from strife. Once the class struggle has been brought 
to an end, Marx looked forward to the same social ethical result as 
Epicurus. But there is nothing in the history of civilization or in 
experience of human relations in a crowded world to warrant such 
assumptions. We may be sure that after property is abolished men 
will still want and claim to use things which cannot be used by 
more than one or by more than one at a time. It is not likely that 
there will always be enough at all times of every material good of 
existence to enable every one at every moment to have or do all 
that he can wish, so that no contentions can arise as to possession 
or use and enjoyment. Nor is it likely in any time which we can 
foresee that there will be no conflicts or overlappings of the desires 
and demands involved in the individual life. Such ideas, however, 
seem to go with bigness such as the economic unification of the 
world has brought about in the present century. 

Along with the disillusioned or give-it-up philosophies of such 
a time there goes a changed attitude toward government. Instead 
of wanting to do things, men want to have things done for them, 
and they turn to government to do for them what they require 
for a happy life. But they have no wish to be active in government. 
They turn to absolute political ideas. Eras of bigness and autocracy 
have gone together. Today while we all do lip service to democracy 
there is a manifest turning to autocracy. The democracy is to be 
an absolute democracy. Those who wield its authority are not to 
be hampered by constitutions or laws or law. What they do is to 
be law because they do it. They are to be free to make us all happy 
by an absolute power to pass on the goods of existence to us by 
such measure of values as suits them. 

Such ideas of a happy life, and of politically organized society 
as the means of assuring that happy life, require an omnicompetent 
government. They require a government with absolute power to 
carry out the plan of an undisturbed life of serenity, free from all 
envy, want, or worry, by control of all activity no less than of all 
material goods. The restless must be held down, the active must 
be taught to keep quiet in a passive happiness, those inclined to 
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question the economic order must be taught to accept the régime 
of security in which their material wants are satisfied. Hence such 
a polity must of necessity take over education. Men are to be 
educated to fit into the régime of government-provided material 
happiness. Those things which will tend to achieve and maintain 
such a régime are to be taught. All else is to be given up. Either it 
will hinder the bringing about and making permanent of the new 
régime or it will tend to impair it when established. There is no 
place for any of it in the ideal régime. 

Applied to international relations, the give-it-up philosophies 
must be wonderfully heartening doctrine for dictators. Applied to 
internal administration they are proving wonderfully heartening 
doctrine for bureaucrats. Can we doubt that a sense of helplessness 
in the Hellenistic era and again in the era of the later Roman Em- 
pire led to general acceptance of a philosophy that taught to let 
the government run itself or the governors run it in their own way? 
Can we doubt that a sense of helplessness in our time, a feeling of 
helplessness to make international relations conform to ideals, 
leads to acquiescence in theories of force; or that difficulty in an 
overcrowded world to make adjustments of private relations ac- 
cording to law achieve ideal results, leads to a theory of a law as 
simply a threat of state force and hence of law as whatever officials 
do in applying that force? 

But if we are moved at times to feel helpless and give up to 
power and force, those who wield the force of politically organized 
society have no misgivings. They have supreme confidence that 
the omnicompetence of the state means the omnicompetence of 
the officials who act in the name and by the authority of the state, 
and are ready, assuming themselves to be ex-officio experts, to pre- 
scribe detailed regulations for every human activity. 

We recognize such conditions when we look at them as they are 
manifest in the older parts of the world. We have not been pre- 
pared to see them as they have been developing gradually but 
steadily in our own polity. As a leader in American legal education 
has put it, it is simply a question of what we expect government 
to do. If we expect it to provide for all our wants by a benevolent 
paternal care and maternal solicitude, we must expect to surrender 
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to it all responsibility and invest it—and that means those persons 
who carry it on—with all power. Such a régime is fostered by the 
exigencies of war. But it was growing long before the war and in- 
dependent of war conditions. The give-it-up philosophies were 
taught and preached before and apart from the war. They have 
been urged by a strong group in both English and American insti- 
tutions of learning and are propagated today by teachers who ad- 
vocate an unrestrained administrative power over liberty and 
property. 

What is happening, what is to happen, to the humanities in 
such a time? 

In this connection we must note another characteristic of the 
time, namely, distrust of reason. In this respect also the thought of 
today is akin to that of Epicurus. We are taught by the psychologi- 
cal realists that consciously or unconsciously men do what they 
wish to do and then justify what they have done by reasons con- 
jured up by a desire to be reasonable, which nevertheless are not 
the real determinants of their behavior. Consequently, by not dis- 
tinguishing reason from reasons, reason comes to be regarded as a 
mere name for specious justifying to oneself of what one desires to 
do and does accordingly. Reason is taken to be illusion. The reality 
is taken to be the wish, achieved by force or by the force of a 
politically organized society. This is brought out notably in the 
difference between the biographies of the last century and those of 
today. The biographies of the last century were taken up with 
what their subject did and how he did it. They assume that he had 
reasons for what he did which were consistent with his purposes 
and professions, and that his mistakes were due to miscalculation, 
unless the evidence constrains a different conclusion. The biogra- 
phies of today are taken up with their subject’s hidden motives; 
if not very creditable, so much the better as the biographer sees it. 
The evidence does not disclose the motives. The assumed motives 
interpret the evidence. If the biographer can show that George 
Washington’s motives may be made out to have been not always 
very creditable, it only goes to show that his actions were after all 
merely phenomena and to remind us that it is unscientific to apply 
our subjective ideas of praise and blame to phenomena. 
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At any rate, we can find one powerful antidote to such teachings 
in the humanities, and it is perhaps for that reason that the advo- 
cates of so-called realism would suppress the teaching of them. At 
the beginning of the present century the German Emperor objected 
to the education which, he said, trained the youth to be young 
Greeks and Romans instead of to be modern Germans. But the 
results of education to be Germans ought to give us pause if we 
think to make Americans by an education that seeks to make 
Americans to a pattern of a land given up to satisfaction of mate- 
rial wants provided by a régime of absolute government. 

But I hear people say, the aggregate of knowledge has become 
so vast that teaching must be confined to those things that count 
in the world of today. There are translations of the classics avail- 
able in English and those whose interests lead them to explore the 
writings of antiquity can find what they seek in those translations. 
It is a waste of the time that must be given to the things of today 
to study difficult dead languages in order to find what translations 
have made accessible in modern languages. The time is needed for 
the natural and physical sciences, which teach us how to harness 
more of external nature to producing the material goods of human 
existence, and to the social sciences, which are to teach us how 
those goods are to be made to satisfy human desires. Here we have 
three fallacious propositions: (1) that education is only the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, (2) that even the best translation is or can be 
a substitute for the original of a classic, and (3) that the social 
sciences are so far advanced that we may rely upon them for ob- 
jective judgments of the social order and of the problems and 
phenomena of ethics and economics and politics and jurisprudence. 
We have to learn the formulas of the social scientists as we once 
learned the formulated dogmas of the natural and physical 
sciences. Let us look at these propositions. 

Knowledge as such is worth little without knowing how to use it. 
It is likely to be so up-to-date that it is out of date tomorrow. Dis- 
crimination, reasoned judgment, and creative thinking must work 
upon knowledge to make it fruitful. No one can approach a mastery 
of all the details of knowledge in even the narrowest field. But he 
can attain the wisdom that will enable him to lay hold upon those 
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details when and where he requires them and to make something 
of them. Without this, the study of up-to-date subjects as merely 
so many tracts of knowledge is futile. Very likely the supposed 
facts will have ceased to be so regarded by scientists as soon as 
they have been learned. The wise scholar, however, knows how to 
find them as they stand at the moment and appraise them for his 
purposes, and he can often do this although he approaches a sub- 
ject in which he never had a formal course. 

Wisdom is not gained by the use of translations. It is not ac- 
quired when students write confidently about Aristotle without 
having read or being able to read a line of him. It is not developed 
by slovenly use of language such as follows from never having been 
compelled to compare the same thought expressed in two languages 
and brought to see how different it may appear unless the transla- 
tor is sure of the words no less than of the idea. What teacher of 
today has not seen confused thought bred of loose writing, due to 
lack of the disciplined use of words which is acquired by learning 
the languages from which even our scientific terminology is de- 
rived? What teacher has not encountered the type of student who 
wants to write a thesis on poetic usage and expects to use Pope’s 
Iliad to show him the usage of Homer? Who has not met students 
of church history who cannot read the New Testament in the 
original, students writing on medieval philosophy and essaying to 
criticize a great thinker who cannot read a word of Thomas 
Aquinas in the tongue in which he wrote, students of legal history 
who cannot read Magna Caria as it was written, students of history 
who must take the significant historical documents at second or 
third hand? I have too often witnessed the pathetic struggles of 
would-be students of our legal history to handle the monuments of 
our law in the Middle Ages with no adequate grasp of the language 
in which they were written. I shall not soon forget the graduate 
student who thought he could read the Code of Justinian by the 
light of nature and was astonished to find that conventus did not, 
as he supposed, mean convent but meant agreement. Nor are such 
things confined to students. Who of us has not had occasion to feel 
for the earnest teacher who missed the fundamentals of his educa- 
tion in school and college and now is found struggling to gain what 
too late he perceives he sorely needs? A great injustice had been 
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done to all of these by leading them to think they were acquiring 
an adequate foundation for what they desired to do, and leaving 
them to discover their mistake too late. 

Even now, when the majority of those who go to our colleges 
have had some training in Latin, the teacher has learned to expect 
some almost incredible atrocities due to ignorance abetted by care- 
lessness. In my last twenty years of law teaching I have become 
used to being told that in a proceeding im rem the rem must be 
before the court. I have ceased to be shocked when a college 
graduate tells me that son assault demesne is Anglo-Saxon, that 
in pais is Latin, and that mon compos mentis is French. I can even 
keep a straight face when a law student, a college graduate, reading 
in the books about the doctrine of the Good Samaritan cases, asks 
me who the Good “‘Sarmatian”’ was. My friends in other lines tell 
me of the entomologist describing a new insect who thought 
confluenta was the feminine of confluens, or the botanist who 
wished to coin a word for “downward-directed” and with no knowl- 
edge of Greek consulted a Greek dictionary and coined barithynetic 
—I suppose for katithynetic. I have been told of a student of 
dramatics who spoke of “Andromash,” and we have all heard 
“chaos” pronounced “‘chouse”’ and ‘“‘Chloe”’ pronounced “Shlowie”’ 
by those who held degrees in arts. Those who perpetrate such 
things lack much more than a knowledge of the classical languages. 
They have failed to learn what to do with the materials with which 
they must work. We may be sure that these slovenlinesses will not 
be the only ones of which they will be guilty. But what will there be 
when no one who studies history or law or entomology or botany or 
dramatics knows any better? It won’t do to say, for example, that 
a law dictionary will tell the law student what he needs. One must 
know something even to use a dictionary. When it comes about 
that no one is taught in his teachable years the languages and 
literatures which are at the foundation of what we say and write, 
our terminology in every branch of learning must become chaotic, 
and loose writing lead to loose thinking, and a general loss of 
morale in scholarship, of which we see abundant symptoms already 
today. 

We are told, however, that those things which are not indis- 
pensable must in education in a democracy give way to those which 
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are indispensable. As to this one must make three observations. In 
the first place, it assumes that democracy requires a common 
training for all, a training in the mechanic arts and the sciences 
behind them, and in social sciences on the model of the physical 
sciences. No one is to be allowed an opportunity of development 
outside of this program of preparation for material production and 
politics. Secondly, it assumes that education is complete on leaving 
school, and hence that there need be no preparation for scholarly 
self-development of an element needed in any other than a 
stagnant or enslaved population. Third, it assumes that the social 
sciences are or can be such as the physical and natural sciences 
are; that ultimate truths as to economics and politics and sociology 
are impartible by teaching, and that knowledge of these truths 
is essential to a democratically organized people. 

I have no quarrel with the social sciences. I am now in my forty- 
fourth year of teaching jurisprudence, and for forty of those years 
have taught it from the sociological standpoint. I have urged the 
importance of ethics and economics and politics and sociology in 
connection with law in forty years of law-school teaching. But I 
do not deceive myself as to those so-called sciences. So far as they 
are not descriptive, they are in continual flux. In the nature of 
things they cannot be sciences in the sense of physics or chemistry 
or astronomy. They have been organized as philosophies, have 
been worked out on the lines of geometry, have been remade to 
theories of history, have had their period of positivism, have turned 
to social psychology, and are now in an era of neo-Kantian meth- 
odology in some hands and of economic determinism or psy- 
chological realism or relativist skepticism or phenomenological 
intuitionism in other hands. They do not impart wisdom; they need 
to be approached with acquired wisdom. Nothing of what was 
taught as economics, political science, or sociology when I was an 
undergraduate is held or taught today. Since I left college, soci- 
ology has gone through four, or perhaps even five, phases. Indeed, 
those who have gone furthest in these sciences in the immediate 
past were not originally trained in them. They are not foundation 
subjects. They belong in the superstructure. 

Notice how extremes meet in a time of reaction to absolutist 
political ideas. In an autocracy men are to be trained in the physi- 
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cal and natural sciences so as to promote material production. 
They are to be trained in the social sciences so as to promote 
passive obedience. In an absolutist democracy men are to be 
trained in the physical and natural sciences because those sciences 
have to do with the means of satisfying material wants. They are 
to be trained in the social sciences because those sciences have to 
do with politically organized society as an organization of force 
whereby satisfaction of material wants is to be attained. As an 
important personage in our government has told us, the rising 
generation must be taught what government can do for them. The 
relegation of the humanities to a back shelf, proposed by the Kaiser 
at the beginning of the present century, has been taken over to be 
urged as a program of a democracy. Such ideas go along with the 
rise of absolute theories of government throughout the world. An 
omnicompetent government is to tell us what we shall be suffered 
to teach, and the oncoming generation is to be suffered to learn 
nothing that does not belong to a régime of satisfying material 
wants by the force of a political organization of society. It is as- 
sumed that there is nothing in life but the satisfaction of material 
wants and force as a means of securing satisfaction of them. 
America was colonized in a similar period of absolutist political 
ideas—in the era of the Tudor and Stuart monarchy in England, of 
the old régime of which the rule of Louis XIV was the type in 
France, of the monarchy set up by Charles V in Spain, of the es- 
tablishment of the absolute rule of the Hapsburgs in Austria. Eng- 
land of the Puritan Revolution shook these ideas violently and at 
the Revolution of 1688 definitely cast them off for two centuries. 
The colonists who came to America settled in the wilderness in 
order to escape them. When we settled our own polity at the end 
of the eighteenth century, we established it as a constitutional 
democracy, carefully guarded against the reposing of unlimited 
power anywhere. Moreover, these early Americans, because they 
did not believe in an omnicompetent government or superman 
rulers, set up institutions for liberal education. Within six years 
after their arrival in the wilderness in the new world, the founders 
of Massachusetts set up a college in order that there might con- 
tinue to be a learned ministry after their ministers who had come 
from the English universities were laid in the dust. As our country 
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expanded in its westward extension across the continent, state 
after state in its organic law provided for a state university in 
order that liberal learning might be the opportunity of every one. 
It was not till our era of expansion was over and one of industri- 
alization began that state institutions for mechanical education 
were more and more established. But these for a generation did not 
greatly disturb the humanities. The movement to displace them 
is a phenomenon of the era of bigness. 

Outward forms of government are no panacea. We can’t do bet- 
ter than we try to do. If we are content to lapse into a revived 
Epicureanism, if we are content to seek nothing more than a gen- 
eral condition of undisturbed passivity under the benevolent care 
of an omnicompetent government, we can very well leave educa- 
tion to the sciences which have to do with providing the material 
goods of existence and those which teach us how the government 
secures or is to secure them for us. If we are not content with being, 
as Horace put it, pigs of the drove of Epicurus, but seek to live 
active, human lives, even at some risk of envy and strife and wish 
for things unattainable, we must stand firm against projects which 
will cut our people off from the great heritage of the past and deny 
them the opportunity of contact with the best that men have 
thought and written in the history of civilization. 

I cannot think that, when what is meant by the displacement of 
the humanities is brought home to them, the intelligent people of 
America will consent to bow the knee to Baal. I am confident that, 
as Milton put it, we shall be able to speak words of persuasion to 
abundance of reasonable men, once we make plain the plausible 
fallacy behind the idea of teaching only the indispensables, and 
that the physical and the social sciences are the indispensables. 
We can have a democracy without having a people devoted solely 
to production and consumption. Those who are fighting to pre- 
serve the humanities are working for a democracy that can endure. 
One which sinks into materialistic apathy must in the end go the 
way of the peoples which have succumbed to the perils of mere 
bigness in the past. 

RoscoE PouND 

Law School, 

Harvard University 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY AMONG 
THE ANCIENT ROMANS! 


I’ ONE of Shakespeare’s memorable scenes, Cleopatra, delibe- 
rata morte ferocior, exclaims: 


Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. 


Immortal longings this Eastern queen may well have had, for 
scholars assure us that she chose an asp as the instrument of her 
death because it deified those whom it struck. But what of the 
Romans of Cleopatra’s day? Did they feel any immortal longings 
as they passed through the storm and stress of the first century 
B.c.? Can we discover any intimations of immortality, either in 
educated Romans like Cicero, Vergil, and others, or among the 
nameless, common masses of the capital? 

Scholars who have studied this problem paint a very sombre and 

dismal picture of the times. So F. Cumont, in his After Life in 
Roman Paganism, says: 
Towards the end of the Roman Republic faith in the future life was reduced to 
a minimum and the scepticism or indifference of the Alexandrians was carried 
into Italy. . . . The religious belief in retribution in the Beyond was shaken, 
. .. not only in literary and philosophic circles, but among a large section of 
the population. 


So too A. D. Nock, in his account of ‘Religious Developments” 
in the Augustan and post-Augustan period, states that, while 
philosophers preached to a tired world, 


the masses went on in the old way, using Greek or Oriental cults which prom- 
ised security. ... Those who followed any of these paths had a definite 
belief as to the hereafter. Others, in general, vacillated between a conviction 
that the grave was the end and vague ideas derived from that Orphic picture 
of heaven and hell which had become common property. ... For the edu- 
cated in general the prospect was pulvis et umbra sumus, with a mental 
reservation that Plato’s myths might be true.” 


1 Read at the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, Washington, D. C., April 26, 1941. 

2 F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism: New Haven, Yale University Press 
(1922), 17 f.; A. D. Nock, “‘Religious Developments from the Close of the Republic 
to the Death of Nero,” in the Cambridge Ancient History x (1934), 506 f. 
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One thing is clear beyond all doubt: Romans of the first century 
B.c., when confronted with the great mystery of death, ibant 
obscuri ... per umbram. Centuries were to pass before the nox 
perpetua of Rome’s tenderest poet melted away before the lux 
perpetua on the Christian inscriptions. Yet, despite the denials, 
doubts, and hesitations, faith in an afterlife was not altogether 
dead. Despite the smiling skepticism of some and the indifference 
of others, we can discover, if we look hard enough, some who 
“stretched out hands in yearning for the farther shore.’’ Let us 
begin with a man whose religious experience is of peculiar interest 
to us. 

Of Cicero, Tenney Frank says: 

With the problem of the survival of the soul—except for a brief toying with 
a Platonic myth in the De Republica—Cicero did not concern himself until 
very late in life. Like most Romans he explained to himself the phrases of the 
Greek mystics in a simple formula of “Gloria,’”’ which, when analyzed, re- 
solved itself into something like the ‘immortality of fame.’ ’” 


Now no Roman of those days knew better than Cicero the various 
ideas current in Rome about the survival of the soul. He knew the 
old, inherited feelings about the di manes beneath the earth, the 
“kindly ones” who were thought to possess vague powers over the 
living ; he knew the colorful pictures and myths enshrined in Pindar 
and Plato, the “bright hope” guaranteed by the Eleusinian mys- 
teries (for he was an initiate), the divine honors given by the 
Greeks to their heroes. Finally, he was well acquainted with Neo- 
Stoic and Neo-Pythagorean ideas of survival. 

And yet, when we read through his many letters and speeches, 
hardly an echo of these ideas reaches us until the critical year 45 
B.c. The few references in the letters are puzzling. In 49 he wrote 
to Atticus about the death of Caesar as follows: ‘Id spero vivis 
nobis fore. Quamquam tempus est nos de illa perpetua iam, non 
de hac exigua vita cogitare.” While Laurand thinks that these 
words imply survival, Tyrrell-Purser are probably nearer right 
when they say: “This cannot be taken as a proof of Cicero’s be- 
lief in a future life. He contrasts with the brief span of his own 


* T. Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic: Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press (1930), 18. 
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existence the great extent of future time... during which men 
will, perhaps, think of him and his prophecies.”’ Another letter 
(46 B.c.) contains the words: 

Sed ut illa secunda moderate tulimus, sic hanc non solum adversam, sed 
funditus eversam fortunam fortiter ferre debemus, ut hoc saltem in maximis 
malis boni consequamur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere debeba- 
mus, propterea quod nullum sensum esset habitura, nunc sic affecti non modo 
contemnere debeamus sed etiam optare. 


This seems a denial of conscious survival. In a letter of consolation 
to a friend (46 B.c.?), he writes: 

sin illa te res cruciat, quae magis amoris est, ut eorum qui occiderunt miserias 
lugeas, ut ea non dicam, quae saepissime et legi et audivi, nihil mali esse in 
morte, ex qua si resideat sensus, immortalitas illa potius quam mors ducenda 
sit, sin sit amissus, nulla videri miseria debeat quae non sentiatur. . . . 


Here he does not commit himself openly but mentions both alter- 
natives. Finally, in a notable letter to Atticus in 45, dealing with 
the fanum he wishes reared to Tullia’s memory, he says: “longum- 
que illud tempus cum non ero magis me movet quam hoc exiguum 
quod mihi tamen nimium longum videtur.’’ While Van den Bru- 
waene thinks that these words reject a conscious survival, Cicero 
here again may simply be contrasting the short span of life with 
the long duration of death (cf. above illa perpetua vita), just as 
today even Christians sometimes say, “He is no more.’* At all 
events, it is clear that, from the letters alone, we can get no con- 
sistent picture of Cicero’s ideas on survival. 

It was no doubt this perplexity of mind with regard to conscious 
immortality that made Cicero and other Romans turn with en- 
thusiasm to the idea of immortality of name and fame. To the 
practical Roman mind this was something tangible and appealing. 
And so, in speeches like the Pro Rabirio, Pro Sestio, Pro Archia, 
and in essays like the De Officiis and Tusculan Disputations, the 
theme of gloria is celebrated in unforgettable terms: ¢rahimur 


4 Ad Att. x, 8, 8; Ad Fam. v, 21, 4; Ad Fam. v, 16, 4; Ad Att. x11, 18, 1; L. Laurand, 
Cicéron, questions diverses: Paris, “‘Les Belles Lettres” (1934), 354 f.; R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Purser, The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero*: Dublin, Hodges, Figgis, and 
Co. (1918), rv, 229; M. Van den Bruwaene, La théologie de Cicéron: Louvain, Bib. de 
PUniv. (1937), 52. 
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omnes studio laudis, et optimus quisque maxime gloria ducitur.® Late 
in life Cicero wrote a treatise De Gloria, now lost to us. 

This idea of earthly immortality was no new thing in the world. 
As W. Jaeger says: 
The early Greeks did not believe in the immortality of the soul. ... But ifa 
man crossed the frontiers of ordinary human existence, and reached a higher 


life by sacrificing himself for his country, then the polis could give him im- 
mortality by perpetuating his ideal personality, his “name.’”® 


In the Roman world, until Cicero’s day, it was above all gloria 
militaris that men dreamed of. But Cicero ordinarily gave the 
primacy to the gloria of the statesman, while hinting, as in the 
Pro Archia, that the field of literature also had its laurels. Twenty 
years afterwards Horace proudly proclaims, non omnis moriar, 
as he looks forward to the fame his poetry will win, and still later 
Pliny the Younger dreams hopefully of the gloria litteraria that 
will be his in after days.’ 

But does this emphasis on gloria mean that Cicero never longed 
for something more substantial, for personal immortality? This 
brings us to the religious crisis he experienced when Tullia died 
in 45 B.c. Retiring to Astura, he read and meditated on the prob- 
lem of immortality. Then he wrote out a Consolatio and a few 
months later the Tusculan Disputations, in which he gathers to- 
gether all the arguments for immortality that Plato and others had 
used. A very convenient summary of Cicero’s views on survival 
at this period of his life is given by Van den Bruwaene in his 
Théologie de Cicéron:* (1) Cicero desires immortality; (2) he seeks 
earnestly for arguments to prove the soul’s survival (belief of 
antiquity, evidence of pontifical law and funeral rites, man’s con- 
cern for future) ; (3) he admits energetically the survival of the soul 
but does not see clearly in what it consists. Generally he seems to 
be arguing for conscious, personal survival, but occasionally this 

5 Pro Rabirio 29 f.; Pro Archia 26; Pro Sestio 47; De Officiis 11, 9, 31; Tusc. Disp. 1, 


15, 34. 
6 W. Jaeger, Paideia, English translation by G. Highet: Oxford, B. Blackwell (1939), 


7A. M. Guillemin, Pline et la vie littéraire de son temps: Paris, ‘‘Les Belles Lettres” 
(1929), 13 f.; T. Frank, op. cit., 218. * Bruwaene, of. cit., 59 f. 
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idea is mixed up with immortality of fame; (4) finally, he holds 
that the soul has divine qualities and is therefore immortal. 

Cicero’s religious experience may well be typical of what hap- 
pened to many another Roman of that day. Most of the time he 
thought of life and gloria, not of death and the Beyond; when he 
did reflect on the future, ibat obscurus. But at Tullia’s death, as 
W. Fowler remarks, “he was brought face to face with one of the 
mysterious facts of life, and with one of the great mysteries of the 
universe, and the religious instinct awoke within him.’”® 

Not many years after Cicero had passed away, another Roman 
told, in immortal language, the story of the “doubtful doom of 
humankind.” Of Vergil, Sainte-Beuve says: La venue méme du 
Chrisi n’a rien qui étonne quand on a lu Virgile. Most of us, I 
dare say, who have read or taught Vergil, yearn to feel that, in 
the magnificent apocalypse of the sixth Aeneid, ‘we have, if any- 
where, Virgil’s own belief as to the fate of the individual soul.’’” 
True, his véxua mirrors the confusion of beliefs as to a future state 
prevailing in his time; there are inconsistencies in the details, for 
Vergil is painting, with the magic of his creative imagination, a 
picture into which enter age-old legends, Orphic-Pythagorean lore, 
and Stoic philosophy. When we ask ourselves, with H. E. Butler, 
“whether Vergil is preaching a doctrine in which he believes, or 
whether he regards it as a yervaiov Weddos,”’ we can, alas, give no 
certain answer." For a poet’s dreams elude cold analysis. But, as 
Bailey remarks, “There is a depth and a sense of conviction in his 
picture of the lower world . . . which makes it stand by itself, and 
the summary of it all in the speech of Anchises leaves one with an 
irresistible sense that there, if ever, we have the thoughts of Virgil 
himself.”’ Perhaps Vergil himself would have answered such queries 
as these in the words of Plato’s Phaedo: ‘No man of sense would 
affirm that these things are precisely as I have described them; but 
that something like this is true concerning our souls and their 


* W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People*: London, Macmillan 
and Co. (1922), 389. 

10 C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil: New York, Oxford University Press (1935), 280 f. 

u H. E. Butler, The Sixth Book of the Aeneid: Oxford, B. Blackwell (1920), 9. 
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abodes we may repeat and venture to believe. For the venture is 
a noble one.” 

Whether many Romans of the cultured classes felt a sympathy 
for the ideas expressed by Cicero and Vergil is very hard to say. 
We may recall how, after Thapsus, Cato passed his last night on 
earth reading the Phaedo. Rostovtzeff may be right in saying that, 
in the first century A.D., Romans of the upper classes felt strongly 
attracted to the Eleusinian, Dionysiac, and Neo-Pythagorean 
mysteries, but I doubt that the same thing could be said of the 
first century B.c. The following words of S. Dill sum up rather well 
the general view of scholars like Cumont, Fowler, and others: 
“There can be little doubt that in the last age of the Republic a 
negative philosophy conspired with a decaying religious sense to 
stifle the hope of immortality among the cultivated classes.”* But 
it is worth remarking that the arguments these scholars use are 
mostly negative, ex silentio; they repeat Julius Caesar’s skeptical 
saying that “death puts an end to all mortal ills and leaves no 
room either for sorrow or for joy,” but fail to notice that Cato 
later on seems to take an opposite view; they recall Catullus’ 
famous words, Nox est perpetua una dormienda, but fail to prove 
that these words really deny al/ survival. Again, many scholars, 
like P. Shorey, T. R. Glover, etc., are quite sure that Horace did 
not believe in personal survival, but only in an immortality of 
fame. They interpret phrases like nox fabulaeque manes, pulvis et 
umbra sumus as implicit denials of survival, and attribute the 
melancholy of his ‘mortuary musings” to a conviction that death 
meant Lucretian annihilation. Yet I believe that G. Showerman 
may be nearer the truth when he says: 


He (Horace) does not, it is true, in the depths of his heart agree with Democ- 
ritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, that “dust thou art, to dust returnest”’ is 
spoken also of the soul: the old Roman instinct for ancestor-worship is too 
strong in him for that; but he acquiesces in their doctrine in so far as shadowy 
existence in another world inspires in him no pleasant hope. 


12 Phaedo 114D. 

18 Plutarch, Cato 68; M. Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy: New York, Henry Holt (1927), 
108 f.; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius: London, Macmillan and 
Co. (1919), 486 f. The references that follow are from Sallust, Catiline 51, 20 and 52, 13; 
Catullus 5, 6. 

4 Cf. P. Shorey and G. J. Laing, Horace, Odes and Epodes: Chicago, B. H. Sanborn 
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Expressions like these, whether in poets or in epitaphs, do not ne- 
cessarily exclude belief in survival; often they merely point the 
poignant contrast between life with its fugitiva gaudia and death 
with its summa severitas. 

But there were, in and about Rome of that day, thousands of 
ordinary people who were not statesmen or poets—native Romans 
of old Italic stock, freedmen and slaves from the four winds, peas- 
ant folk like Horace’s rustica Phidyle, and city folk who jostled 
him on the streets. Did such people feel any immortal longings as 
they worked or idled their way through life? Recall what Lucretius 
says of them: “That dread of Acheron must be driven headlong 
which troubles the life of man and overspreads everything with 
the blackness of death.” Evidently he supposed that the masses 
believed in Hades and its terrors. Cicero too, while generally 
deriding such notions, implies that some did believe in them: 
“What terror? What fear? Where is the old woman so silly as to 
be afraid of the bugbears which you men would no doubt fear, if 
you had not studied philosophy?” Later on in the Tusculan Dis- 
putations he says that, if, when we lost loved ones, we thought of 
them cum aliquo sensu in iis malis quibus vulgo opinantur, our 
misery would be intolerable.” 

Here scholars are frankly perplexed. ‘“We have,” says Fowler, 
“no proof whatever of the existence of such notions at Rome,” 
though later he adds: “I think it quite possible that the unedu- 
cated ...may have been inoculated with these ideas of cruel 
retribution, and that in many cases this may have resulted in 
despair or at least discomfort.”””” 

Before we can hope to get a consistent picture of the ordinary 
masses in this regard, we must make one important distinction too 





and Co. (1930), note to m1, 2, 21 and passim; T. R. Glover, Horace, a Return to Alle- 
giance: Cambridge, at the University Press (1932), 92; G. Showerman, “Horace, 
Monumentum Aere Perennius,” in CLASSICAL JOURNAL vir (1911), 21. 

46 Propertius m1, 15, 23 f.: “Dum nos fata sinunt, oculos satiemus amore, / Nox tibi 
longa venit, nec reditura dies”; Tibullus 1, 1, 69 f.: “Interea, dum fata sinunt, iungamus 
amores; / iam veniet tenebris mors adoperta caput.” The metrical epitaphs often dwell 
on this contrast. Cf. F. Buecheler and E. Lommatzsch, Carmina Latina Epigraphica: 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1926-1930), nos. 85, 186, 1318, 1500. 

6 Lucretius 1, 37 f.; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1, 21, 8; 1, 46, 111. 

17 Fowler, op. cit., 395 f.; Cumont, op. cit., 83. 
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readily forgotten: between the native Romans of Italic origin, 
dwindling rapidly by this time, and the new cives Romani that 
had come to Italy especially from the East. “In the days of Augus- 
tus,” says Tenney Frank, “it is probable that half the citizens of 
the capital were of non-Roman stock.’”’ And Rostovtzeff, speaking 
of the next century, declares: “I am inclined to believe that the 
native-born residents, the native stock of ancient families and of 
the veterans of the civil wars, gradually decreased, even in the first 
century A.D. Their place was taken by freedmen.”!* We must 
remember that the emotional temperaments and religious ideas of 
such immigrants were often widely different from Roman pietas 
and gravitas. Small wonder, then, if these new Romans had ideas 
about the soul and its destiny quite different from inherited Roman 
ideas. 

What did the native Romans believe, so far as we can tell from 
the meagre evidence? Romans were notoriously conservative in 
religious matters. We know from Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, and 
Ovid that there still survived a strong emotional attachment to 
the rustic worships of Italian country life. “Large masses in Rome, 
those of Italian origin,” says Rostovtzeff in his Mystic Italy, “still 
believed in the ancient gods of the primitive Italian family reli- 
gion ...and in the ‘Manes’—the spirits of its deceased mem- 
bers.”!* And, as we read over Ovid’s description of Roman funeral 
rites and festivals in the Fasti, or the Roman funeral epitaphs of 
this and the following centuries, we get the impression that, 
down to the final triumph of the church, the feeling of the Romans about 
death was still, in the main, the feeling of their remote ancestors of the Sam- 
nite and Punic wars. It was a social feeling, in the prospect of a dim life de- 
pendent on the memory of the living, a horror of loneliness and desertion, the 
longing for a passing prayer, even from a stranger.”® 


18 T, Frank, Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1932), 41; M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire: New York, Oxford University Press (1926), 518, note 31; F. A. Sullivan, 
‘Romans and Non-Romans in the Latin Metrical Epitaphs,” in T7.A.P.A. Lxx (1939), 
504 f. 

19 Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, 108 f.; Dill, op. cit., 486 f.; Ovid, Fasti v, 419-444 
(Lemuria) ; 1, 533-570 (Parentalia, Feralia), 617-638 (Caristia). 

2° Dill, op. cit., 498. It must be admitted that relatively few epitaphs with genuine 
Roman names express this “social feeling.” But it seems legitimate to infer from similar 
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But, besides these native Romans, other Romans there were 
whose fathers or grandfathers had come to Rome from the East, 
bringing with them their folk-lore and their mystery religions. 
How slowly old inherited beliefs die away may be seen by a reading 
of J. C. Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Reli- 
gion.” Lawson shows how in modern Greece there still lives on a 
belief in nymphs, centaurs, and Charon, the god of death. What 
wonder, then, that these easterners should have brought to Rome 
notions about the afterlife far more concrete and picturesque than 
the vague ideas of the Romans? It is almost exclusively epitaphs 
with non-Roman names that contain the words sit tibi terra levis, 
or speak of the grave as a domus aeterna. In these epitaphs, while 
there is scant mention of Tartarus and its torments, there are fairly 
frequent references to Elysium and its joys. Expressions like these 
are described by Cumont as “‘no more than ready-made formulas 
of poetical language, literary reminiscences or traditional meta- 
phors.” But one is not too sure of that when one observes the names 
on such epitaphs. Some simply worded inscriptions are very touch- 
ing and moral in tone. The general idea expressed or implied in 
many is that of a happy abode in the underworld as the recom- 
pense of a good life. In some, reunion with loved ones is stressed.” 
However crude and uninspired these expressions are when set side 
by side with Horace’s polished verses, they often make one feel 
that these poor folk were reaching out in desire for the farther 
shore that seemed brighter than life on this side of the stream. 
Helpless in the face of fate, uncertain as to a hereafter or a decent 
burial, they often joined funerary associations and became initiates 
in some mystery cult that promised security in the next life. 

By way of summary, I would say of the educated Romans of 
this first century B.c. that, while some were skeptical or indifferent 
and a few denied conscious survival altogether, for the most part 





expressions in Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, etc., that Romans also felt this craving for 
remembrance. An interesting instance of this feeling is that of the freedman T. Lollius 
(H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 6746), who had himself buried propter viam, 
ut dicant praeterientes, “Lolli ave.” 

21 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion: Cambridge, at 
the University Press (1910), especially 98 f. 

% Cumont, op. cit., 84; Sullivan, loc. cit., 511 f. 
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they were uncertain about the “how” of it all. And this uncer- 
tainty finds expression frequently in some formula beginning with 
“a sad if’: Quod si qui etiam inferis sensus est... says Servius 
Sulpicius toward the end of his letter of consolation to Cicero; 
Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet... are 
among the last words of Tacitus’ Agricola. Some Romans, like 
Cicero and Vergil, were at times deeply affected by the “high hope 
and noble venture” of Plato, while many, in their uncertainty, 
hoped that at least an immortality of fame would be theirs. The 
masses of ordinary native Romans, so far as we can see, went on 
much in the old way, not deeply worried about the future, but 
careful to give the dead their “‘just dues,’’ while trusting that, when 
their own time came, they would live on in some dim fashion. 
Romans of servile or eastern origin—some of them at any rate— 
held fast to more colorful and cheerful ideas about the underworld, 
ideas familiar to them from of old, or joined mystery cults and 
dreamed of a better future in some region far above the earth. All, 
whether hopeless or hopeful, ibant obscuri per umbram. Then 
slowly but surely came the light, that lux aeterna, perennis, per- 
petua that brightens the epitaphs of Christians: luce nova frueris, 
lux tibi Christus adest.™ 
FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
St. Andrew on the Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


% Ad Fam. tv, 5, 6; Tacitus, Agricola 46. The metrical epitaphs echo these hesitating 
expressions: Nunc, siqu(i)d Manes sapiunt, in mollibus umbris conprecor ut matris sit 
tibi gratus honos (Buecheler, 1147); suscipe nunc coniunx, siquis post funera sensus, 
debita sacratis Manibus officia (Buecheler, 1339). However, it is not at all clear that all 
such phrases express a real doubt, as Cumont seems to believe (of. cit., 18). A. Brelich, 
Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali dell’impero romano (Budapest, 1937), 78, 
remarks that “the hypothetical form reinforces the thought: it has a magically coercive 
force.” And he cites Christian inscriptions with si clauses to show that such expressions 
are not real doubts. 

* E. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres: Berlin (1931), vol. 11, 364, 
s.v. “lux.” 








NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Oscar William Reinmuth, University of Texas, Austin, Texas.] 


REMARKS ON “ADAPTATIVE TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE CLASSICS’” 


Professor Alexander has brought the problem of the classics in 
translation into the open with his discussion of adaptative trans- 
lations. Whether we like it or not, and there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t like it, the future of the ancient classics in colleges and 
universities, possibly even in secondary schools may depend upon 
translation courses. To blame what is happening and what will 
happen to the status of Greek and Latin on the war is nonsense— 
unless one refers to the Spanish-American or Franco-Prussian 
Wars. The liberal arts college, for better or worse, is not the same 
compact unit of former years, and the learned professions, particu- 
larly the ministry, are no longer the only ones requiring liberal arts 
as a foundation. In other words the classics are no longer an in- 
dispensable basis of the liberal arts but they can still have a reason- 
ably proportionate part in the curriculum. 

Translation courses are being given, to judge from Professor 
Alexander’s attitude, apologetically. But he does not attack lin- 
guistic courses, only the hypocrisy of the attitude that the only 
way to offer Greek and Latin is in the original. As conditions are, 
and for years have been, it is a question of teaching the classics 
in the original to a few for a year or a little more, in samplings 
limited in extent and quantity, as against comprehensive courses in 
various fields of classical literature and thought that are definitely 
wanted. No amount of classical propaganda, no amount of scolding 
—and we have been experts in both—will change this situation; 
in fact they have seemed only to hasten it. 


1 William Hardy Alexander, the CiassicaL JouRNAL xxxvi (March, 1943), 337- 
346. 
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As Professor Alexander points out,’ the analogy with biblical 
translations is an excellent example of the possibility and desira- 
bility of translations. Only a few years ago the Bible, or parts of it, 
had been translated into nine hundred and seventy-eight languages 
and dialects. Some of these, notably Luther’s German translation 
and the King James version in English, are acknowledged classics 
of literature in their respective languages. Yet Luther, by his own 
admission, was by no means a classical scholar, and the translators 
of the King James Bible are practically unknown today. It may be 
true, as Professor Alexander says,* that the best translations are 
rarely made by professed scholars, but it is not too rare an occur- 
rence. Of the King James translators six were professors of Hebrew 
at Oxford and Cambridge, three were professors of Greek, and the 
others were of the clergy distinguished for their knowledge of the 
ancient languages. They were not distinguished as literary men, 
but their work, largely a revision to be sure, has been described as 
“probably the most beautiful piece of writing in all the literature 
of the world” by H. L. Mencken, a critic not at all times too favor- 
able to the Bible. . 

For political reasons, and for reasons of authorization, the ear- 
liest English translations of the Bible were opposed and the trans- 
lators exiled or even put to death. It is entirely wrong to assume, 
however, that translations, as translations, were forbidden by the 
Church. When the Catholic Church was outlawed in England, in 
1560, one of the first acts of the refugees was to translate the Bible 
into English, adhering remarkably closely to the Vulgate in word 
and syntactical derivation, into the Rheims and Douay Version. 
This version, with revisions by Bishop Challoner in 1750, has been 
the standard English version for the Catholic Church, and in 1941 
was again published in a further revision. The Preface to the 1941 
edition says, ‘Neither has she [the Catholic Church] overlooked 
the fact that this message must be sealed and silent to many of 
her children unless given them in their own language . . . .”” There 
was a German translation, authorized by the Catholic Church, 
even before the Luther translation. In fact three copies of this ear- 


* Ibid., 338. * Ibid., 340, 
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lier translation are at present in the United States. It was Erasmus 
who said of the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul,‘ 

I wish they were translated into all languages of all peoples, that they might 
be read and known not merely by the Scotch and Irish, but even by the Turks 
and Saracens. . . . I wish that the ploughman might sing parts of them at his 
plough, and the weaver at his shuttle, and that the traveler might beguile 
with their narration the weariness of his way. 


Would the classics suffer under a similar ideal? And then there are 
the words of that early translator, Miles Coverdale, in his Preface 
to the English Bible, ‘“‘Sure I am, that there cometh more knowl- 
edge and understondinge of the Scripture by their sondrie trans- 
lacyons than by the gloses of oure sophisticall doctours.”” Must we 
hang our heads in shame if we attempt to teach what the classics 
say, in our own language, rather than how they say it? 

Even among the modern languages there is a definite movement 
toward translation courses. Not only among the Scandinavian, 
Slavic, and oriental literatures are translations acceptable that 
would otherwise be unavailable. Professor L. P. Irvin speaks for 
translations of the most widely taught modern languages as fol- 
lows,® “In literature it is the thought and feeling which can be 
translated; it is the form that is lost. After all, it is not the way 
the author speaks to us but what he says that counts for culture.”’ 

When the position of the classics in the American college was un- 
challenged, the work of teachers of the classics was performed 
magnificently. The foregoing remarks are, in no sense, intended as 
a denial of that incontrovertible fact. Under radically changed 
conditions, however, the classics cannot survive under the previous 
methods of presentation. On the other hand, there is no cause to 
apologize for an adaptation that has intrinsic as well as adaptative 


* Quoted in The Making of the English New Testament, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1925), 3. 

5 “Courses in Foreign Literature in Translation,” the Modern Language Journal, 
November, 1942, 536. And for recent administrative viewpoints cf. Dean J. H. Hilde- 
brand’s, “A Liberal Education for Use,” The Educational Forum, January, 1943, 122; 
and President William A. Neilson’s, “The Future of the Humanities,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1934, 388-391. 
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merits. We can console ourselves with the knowledge that it was 
not Homer’s Homer that Keats looked into. 
H. C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


ADAPTATIVE TRANSLATIONS—HAVE THEY ANY 
LITERARY MERIT? 


The verse translations proffered by William Hardy Alexander 
as “adaptative renderings” of Catullus’ lyrics’ raise the question 
whether such well-meant efforts actually serve the cause of the 
classics. 

We are dealing first and foremost with a fine literature and our 
first endeavor should be to make the student appreciate the 
literary merit of what he reads. In attempting to present Latin 
poetry in translation we are, of course, abandoning at the outset 
any idea of conveying to the student an understanding of the tech- 
nical skill of the poet. What is left, if we are to take from the con- 
tent the allusions and atmosphere of the original? When Prof. 
Alexander seeks to “represent Latin literature in a modern setting” 
and substitutes “Tom” for “Veranius,” ‘Harry and Frank’’ for 
“Furius and Aurelius,” and the “Hebrides” for the ‘“‘Cyclades,”’ he 
succeeds in stripping the original of its distinctive color and the 
charm of ‘old, unhappy, far-off things, ”but I cannot see that he 
gives the student anything of literary merit instead. 

Consider his rendering of Phaselus Ille Quem Videtis: 

The yacht you see laid up there, friends, 
Once held the record of the seas; 


Showed them her heels when on beam-ends 
She roared adown a near-gale breeze. 


It is jerky; it is unpoetic; it presents a different picture from that 
of the original; and it contains a most extraordinary mixed 
metaphor! Prof. Alexander does no better with Catullus rx: 


Well, Tom, old chum, my dearest friend, 


* CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvuti (1943), 337-346, “Adaptative Translations of the 
Classics.” 
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It’s fine to see you home once more, 
From wandering to earth’s utmost end: 
Believe me, you were wanted sore. 


Such translations offer slender support for the claim that Catullus 
was one of the greatest lyric poets of all time! 

When we come to a geographical list ‘“‘which is dead for the 
English reader” (that is to say for the reader lacking a classical 
background), I believe we should bring it to life and expand the 
student’s vision of the ancient world. He should know what 
“ultima Thule” meant to a Roman. 

It is a sad reflection on the status of the classics in this country 
that courses in translation have to be offered in an attempt to 
induce some familiarity with heroes and places once known to 
every educated man and with names recurring in European and 
American literature for twenty centuries. The further we depart 
from the original, the more insipid and useless such courses become. 

“‘Adaptative translations” as an intellectual pastime for classical 
scholars are challenging and interesting in the extreme,’ but it is 
disturbing to find that classical poetry is being presented in this 
way to readers whose ignorance of Latin puts them completely at 
the mercy of the translator. 

B. PHYLLIS ARMITAGE 

East Grand Rapids High School 


THE SENATE’S SUMMONS TO BRUTUS 


In a footnote to his article on “Brutus in Cicero and Shake- 
speare”’ in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL for May, 1943, Mr. Jones cites 
the statement by Mr. Radin on why Marcus Brutus did not cross 
from Macedonia to Italy in the spring of 43 B.c. as urged by Cicero. 
Mr. Radin says (Marcus Brutus, 202) that Brutus was a constitu- 

2 See article in Hika Magazine, January, 1942, “Sing Goddess, the Wrath,” by Theo- 
dore Miller. 


I believe Prof. Alexander would enjoy “Why do you have to wear these Schiaparelli 
things?” as a rendering of 


tenues coa veste movere sinus?” Propertius 1, 2, 1 f. 
I enjoy it too—as a suggestion in interpreting the poem but I do not regard it as a 
translation. 
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tionalist and he had no constitutional warrant for acting in Italy. 
“The Senate did not call him back.” 

Apparently Mr. Radin overlooks Cicero’s letter to Brutus 
(ad Brut. 1, 10, 1) complaining that he has no word “‘to show that 
you are aware of the resolution of the Senate and are bringing your 
army into Italy.” Tyrrell and Purser comment (Vol. v1, 224) that 
by the middle of May the Senate passed the auctoritas urging 
Brutus to return, or at least “there is every likelihood that it was 
passed .... Brutus did not obey it.” Dio remarks (xtv1, 51, 5) 
that the Senate summoned Marcus Brutus, Cassius, and Sextus 
to proceed against Antony and Lepidus, but “when these men 
seemed likely to be too slow in responding, they entrusted the war 
to Caesar.” Ronald Syme says (The Roman Revolution, 183), 
“Brutus remained in Macedonia, although a vote of the Senate 
had summoned him to Italy after the Battle of Mutina.”’ 

Evidently Brutus had the constitutional warrant to take his 
army to Italy. Presumably the reason why he failed to respond to 
the summons of the Senate was his lack of confidence in Cicero 
and Octavianus and his belief that sound strategy called for a 
union of the republican forces in the East. 

H. J. HASKELL 


The “Kansas City Star” 


THE SENATE’S SUMMONS TO BRUTUS 


The statement in Cicero’s letter to Brutus (Ad Brut. 1, 10, 1; 
Tyrrell and Purser, v1, 224) te cognita senatus auctoritate, in Italiam 
adducere exercitum, does not contradict my statement (Marcus Bru- 
tus, 202) that Brutus as a constitutionalist could not return to Italy 
without a summons from the Senate. What auctoritas means in 
such a case is very well illustrated in a number of other passages 
of Cicero (Ad. Fam. 1, 2, 4 [T. & P., 1, p. 25], Ad. Att. v, 2, 3 
[T. & P., m, p. 11], and Ad. Fam. vin, 8, 4 [T. & P., m1, p. 100]. 
The matter is discussed in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, 1, 997, 1023. 
Whenever the Senate voted, directly or incidentally, approving or 
disapproving of policies or acts of magistrates, that could be called 
an auctoritas. But it was not a formal senatus consulium, at least 
not necessarily so. To Brutus anything less than a senatus con- 
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sultum would probably not have seemed to justify him in attempt- 
ing to exercise an imperium proconsulare in Italy. Even if a formal 
senatus consultum was passed, it would have no validity if vetoed 
by tribune or tribunes and would be merely an auctoritas. In the 
Caelius letter (Ad. Fam. vi, 8, 4 [T. & P., m1, no. 223]) we have 
a complete senatus consultum which had been thus vetoed, and 
indeed had been passed in anticipation of a veto. Many such 
consulta, rendered invalid by the veto, were none the less written 
out, perscribi, for moral effect. But even Dio, who is rather wobbly 
on constitutional matters, knows that such a written auctoritas 
had no legal force (Lv, 5, 4). Cf. also Livy rv, 57, 5. 

Dio’s statement (xtv1, 51, 5) means at most that the Senate 
would have much preferred Brutus, Cassius, and Sextus to Caesar. 
His statement could have no reference to the letter to Brutus, since 
at that time Octavian had already been recognized by the Senate 
although not granted all that he hoped for. This was true even 
when Decimus Brutus wrote his letter to Cicero (Ad. Fam. x1, 
26 [T. &. P., v1, No. 213]), at which time the Senate was still de- 
liberating whether they wished Brutus to come or not. At any rate, 
there is no suggestion that this auctoritas was even written out, 
and certainly it did not become a valid senatus consulitum. 

Under these circumstances I think it is proper to say that Brutus 
had no official summons to come to Italy. Either the auctoritas 
was imbedded in some other vote, or else it was duly passed but 
vetoed. 

Max RaDIN 


University of California 


THUCYDIDES ON WAR AIMS 


If Thucydides had completed his history, he would probably have 
given us a masterly summary of the lessons to be learned from the 
war, including an analysis of the reasons for Athens’ defeat. Con- 
spicuous among these we might expect to find the announced war 
aims of the two sides. As it is, there is abundant evidence through- 
out his history that he anticipates modern interest in war aims as 
distinct from causes of war and realized their importance for 
propaganda. 








| 
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Sparta’s propaganda was superior to that of Athens. Her an- 
nounced aim was unselfish and inspiring; it was also conveniently 
vague. Her slogan was the liberation of Greece. Athens seems to 
have done little or nothing to counteract the effect of this. Her 
spokesmen did not even point out the inconsistency of the claim 
with Spartan practice at home. Nor was there much effort to re- 
tort that Greece did not need to be liberated; the most that was 
claimed was that Athens was not as harsh as she might have been 
or as others would have been. She seems to have been content to 
appear as the upholder of the imperial status quo. There is some 
evidence of a division of opinion at Athens, notably in the debate 
on Mytilene. But the moderates appear to have been unable to 
make their influence felt, and Athenian utterances generally dis- 
play a cynical realism, which finds expression in the Melian dia- 
logue and elsewhere. While we may welcome the absence of 
hypocrisy in their speeches, we sometimes feel that they went to 
the other extreme. 

There is, of course, the Funeral Speech, which is a justification of 
the Athenian way of life as a cause worth dying for. But it is 
addressed to Athenians, and its principles are applied to them 
rather than to the Greek world. There is little suggestion that the 
Athenian way of life should be made possible for other Greeks. 
It is magnificent propaganda to maintain Athenian morale but it 
is not a statement of war aims addressed to a wider audience. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that Pericles and other leaders missed 
a golden opportunity to give the allies a strong common interest 
in the Empire and to provide dynamic leadership for democratic 
sentiment throughout the Greek world. 

H. G. RoBERTSON 

Victoria College, 

University of Toronto 
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NILSSON, MARTIN P., Geschichte der Griechischen Religion, Vol. 1, 
“Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft”: Miinchen, Beck 
(1941). Pp. xxiv+823, 52 plates. RM 33.75 net, cloth. 


This is a volume which the reviewer has long wished for—a 
thorough and systematic treatment of Greek religion by the most 
competent scholar in that field on the basis of cult rather than 
mythology, a treatment in which the methods used so successfully 
in the study of comparative magic, superstition, and religion should 
be applied to Greek religion. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-59) is of unusual value as an approach 
to the study of religion in general, and indeed much of it is of as 
great worth to the student of Roman religion as to the student of 
Greek religion. In these pages we have the history of the study of 
Greek religion since 1200, a treatment of mythology, and—of the 
greatest importance to all modern students of religion—a discus- 
sion of the foundations of primitive religion. Here the author fol- 
lows the path trodden by Tylor, Mannhardt, Wissowa, Fowler, 
Frazer, Cook, and others; the path which, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is the correct path. 

This is followed by Part I, ‘The Foundation of Greek Religion”’ 
(pp. 60-236); Part II, “The Prehistoric Time”’ (pp. 237-359) ; Part 
III, “The Gods” (pp. 360-570), further subdivided into “The Old 
Gods” (pp. 364-486) and “The Younger Gods” (pp. 486-570); 
Part IV, “The Archaic Period” (pp. 571-690); Part V, “The 
Classical Period” (pp. 691-793); and a valuable Epilogue, in 
which the author’s conclusions are presented in summary. 

The fundamental element of Greek religion, Nilsson thinks, 
was the natural awe that centered around certain springs, grottoes, 
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groves—an awe that endowed them with a tabu, whether there was 
a shrine, temple, statue, or not. This early religion prescribed 
ceremonial cleansings and was not free from magic rites of the rain- 
making and fertility type, but such elements were not of great im- 
portance among the Greeks. Of greater importance were offerings 
with accompanying mimetic dances, prayers, and masks. Very in- 
teresting is Nilsson’s theory that the hero cult originated in the 
belief that the ghosts of the great Mycenaean lords had come from 
their graves and stood in relation to the living Greeks very much 
as the saints in the Roman Catholic Church do today. The re- 
mainder of this subdivision is concerned with amulets and lesser 
divinities, and ends in a characteristic way by pointing out that 
the Greek peasant of today still believes in nymphs just as the 
Minoans did. 

Part II is perhaps the most interesting section of the volume, 
for here the author discusses Minoan religion, for which the evi- 
dence, though reasonably abundant, is entirely archaeological with- 
out help of identifying script. The interpretation is necessarily very 
subjective and cannot, therefore, be entirely convincing. But, even 
so, we know much more about Cretan religion than about that of 
the first wave of Indo-Europeans who overcame the Minoans in 
Greece. The Cretans seem to have had a divinity of the Artemis 
type and perhaps one of the Aphrodite type, but Nilsson cannot, 
with Evans and others, discover in Crete the forerunner of Cybele. 
The most clearly shown cults are the house cult of the snake god- 
dess, the mistress-of-animals cult, and the tree cult. 

This religion of the Minoans continued on, he maintains, and 
mingled with whatever religion the Dorians brought with them. 
The evidence found at Asine, Mycenae, and other Minoan archaeo- 
logical centers is quite convincing. Eleusis, he points out, was a 
pre-Greek center and Demeter a pre-Greek goddess. Ariadne was a 
Cretan goddess. In general, Cretan religion was more emotional 
than that of the Indo-Europeans, and it is precisely because the 
Greek peasant had inherited from the Cretan settlements this emo- 
tional religion that he was prepared to accept Dionysus and his 
orgiastic cult. The author’s thesis is that, just as the Achaeans were 
an amalgamation of Cretans with the earliest wave of invading 
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Greeks, so the religion we see depicted in Homer is a combination 
of Cretan and Indo-European elements. The old holy sites re- 
mained holy and so did the deities who were worshiped there, and 
to a large extent this remained true of historical Greece. 

Part III deals with the gods, though, as we should expect, largely 
from the point of view of cult rather than myth. This is a distinct 
gain, as the student of Ovid’s Fasti can well bear witness. When 
Ovid is writing of what he has seen or participated in when he was 
a boy at Sulmo, we are almost sure to get valuable and dependable 
information about Roman religion as actually practiced, but when 
Ovid begins to weave myths about these same divinities, we almost 
immediately feel that dependability has given way to creative im- 
agination. Though this is a very important division of the book, it 
need not detain us longer here. 

In Part IV Nilsson discusses the religion of the Archaic Period, 
that is, from the beginning of Greek history to the Persian Wars. 
The evidence is archaeological and rich. During this period religion, 
like art, poetry, science, and learning, made great advances. Men 
looked to the gods for relief, if not in this world, at least in the 
next. Throughout these years two currents are discernable, the 
ecstatic, as represented by Dionysus, and the legalistic, as repre- 
sented by Delphi. There are, of course, important chapters on 
Delphi, Eleusis, and Orphism, as well as on Pythagoreanism, “Re- 
ligion and the State,” and “Foreign Gods.” 

In the Classical Period (Part V) Athens became the center of 
everything, religion became patriotic, and the city was almost 
deified. But here Nilsson reminds us that the common man at 
Athens continued to worship only the minor gods, treating the 
great Olympians with the same respect he had for his Sunday 
clothes. So too the temples were a part of the public show rather 
than a great force in the common man’s life. For him Nemesis was 
a great power, no one could prosper all the time—one had better 
be careful. For this period the literary men become important, 
even though they are in a way apart. In this connection Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes are examined for their religious views. But to make 
the study comprehensive chapters are added on ‘Folk Religion,” 
and “New Gods.” 
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The author’s conclusions are gathered together in the Epilogue: 
The Greeks probably never tried to systematize their religion; it 
was never set down in a book. There was no orthodoxy; we can at 
best study cult and practice and make a synthesis. The gods and 
their cults arose out of the experiences and world-views of the wor- 
shipers, and not the other way around. Under it all there lay at the 
beginning concepts of power and holiness, tabus and ceremonial 
cleanness, of the soul of nature, and a belief in the survival of the 
dead. Throughout it all there is a contrast between the more emo- 
tional religion of the pre-Greeks and the more empty religion of 
the Indo-Germans. The fighting lords of Mycenae had gods after 
their own image. 

The volume is very sane and very well organized; moreover, for 
a work that makes such great demands on accuracy and detail, it is 
remarably enjoyable reading. It was high time that someone well 
qualified should study Greek religion from the point of view of 
cult, and especially cult as practiced by the average man. High 
time too that the study of Greek religion should be based on the 
best we know in the field of comparative religion, magic, etc., and 
that comparatively less attention should be paid to mythology. 
The use of archaeological evidence has also added a vast amount of 
convincing material to this study. It can be recommended as one 
of the great books of a generation in its field. The style is pleasing 
even though at times one has to run down in the dictionary strange 
German words that only a foreigner would, perhaps, use; and 
there are at times pleasing bits of humorous expression that “hit 
the spot.” 

The type and paper leave nothing to be desired, and this is say- 
ing a good deal for a book printed in Germany in 1941, when one 
remembers what wretched paper was used for European books dur- 
ing the first World War. The binding, however, is too weak for a 
volume intended for the rough usage of the typical reference li- 
brary. The volume has an Index of Names and an Index of Things, 
and ends with fifty-two plates of excellent quality which are really 
indispensable to an understanding of the text. 

EUGENE TAVENNER 


Washington University 
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SLAUGHTER, GERTRUDE, Calabria: The First Italy: Madison, Wis- 
consin (1939). Pp. xiv+330. $4.00. 


Some years ago I had the pleasure of reviewing for the CLasst- 
CAL JOURNAL Norman Douglas’ Old Calabria. I am sorry to 
say that I didn’t think much of the book or the author’s knowledge 
of Old Calabria. I was particularly impressed with his ignorance of 
the medieval remains of the churches along the east coast. Mrs. 
Slaughter’s new book, Calabria: The First Iialy, does not deal with 
this particular district, for her Old Calabria includes only the 
Roman Calabria, part of Lucania, and Brutium. I wish that her 
district had included Amalfi and Ravello, for Mrs. Slaughter would 
not have missed any of the important monuments nor would she 
have misinterpreted them. It is a rare pleasure to read her book 
and to review it. 

She has divided her work into six divisions, “Magna Graecia,” 
the “Roman Dominion,” “Byzantine Calabria,” the “Norman 
Kingdom,” “Anjou and Aragon,” and the “Spanish Regime.” 
This is Calabria from the earliest ages to the time of Galileo and 
Richelieu. I wish that she had completed the history through the 
Resorgimento and the unification of Italy. 

Her method of procedure is interesting. Under each of the divi- 
sions indicated above she begins with a synoptic chapter. For in- 
stance, under the “‘Roman Dominion”’ the first chapter is ‘‘Ca- 
labria under the Romans.” Following the introductory chapter 
are other chapters on the various phases of the period. Each chap- 
ter is grouped around some specific town. The last chapter of this 
section, ‘“The Last of the Romans,” is a description of the work of 
Cassiodorus, and the town with which he was connected, Squil- 
lache. Under “‘Magna Graecia,” chapter rv is devoted to “‘Archytis 
and Tarentum.” The treatment of this somewhat disappointing 
modern town is delightful. 

Historical and literary references are adequately treated. Hor- 
ace’s love for the country about Tarentum is described. I could not 
find any reference to Horace’s glorious ode (m1, 5), in which the 
hero Regulus leaves the Roman Senate, whose consuls he had 
strengthened by such advice as was never before given, to go back 
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to Carthage to torture and death as if he were departing to a holi- 
day “in the Venafrian fields or Lacedemonian Tarentum.” 

Every chapter in the book is worth a careful reading and they 
all bring delight. I think perhaps I enjoyed most the chapters on 
the Norman Kingdom. 

Mrs. Slaughter knows her Italy as few Americans do. In the last 
war she and her husband, Professor Moses S. Slaughter, of the 
University of Wisconsin, were officers of the Red Cross in Venice. 
And at Rome in 1923 Professor Slaughter died. They were two 
lovers of ancient and modern Italy, and here Mrs. Slaughter, with 
that graceful style with which we have long been familiar, once 
more reawakens our love for that land so unhappily, so very re- 
cently, our enemy. 

The typography of the book is clear, and the page, though rather 
long, gives opportunity for adequate illustrations. These illustra- 
tions are seldom conventional. Many of them must be from private 
photographs. In addition, there are a considerable number of at- 
tractive line drawings. The Bibliography is full for English works, 
satisfactory for works in French and Italian, but has very few 
German titles, mostly the standard works of reference. The Index 
is adequate, and the inside cover pages give outline maps of 
Magna Graecia and Modern Calabria. 

Louis E. Lorp 

University of Illinois 


HENNES, WILLIAM R., and ARNOLD, RICHARD E., Iris, A Reading 
List of Articles Selected from Classical Periodicals: St. Louis, 
St. Louis University Book Store (1942). Planographed, without 
pagination, on loose leaf sheets, $1.70; with binder, $1.95. 


This is a selective reading list, not an index, containing 3652 
entries from the following periodicals (from the first issue through 
August, 1941): the Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, the American Journal of Philology, the 
Classical Review, the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Classical Philology, the 
Classical Quarterly, the Classical Weekly, the Classical Bulletin, 
and Greece and Rome. Eighteen major categories are provided, with 
“Latin” (or ““Roman”’) and “‘Greek” divisions, when useful, under 
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each. Very full lists of entries are given under the first twelve 
categories: “Poetry” (1019), “Drama” (367), “History” (356), 
“Daily Life and Institutions” (335), ““Technical Works” (288), 
“Syntax” (255), “Historians” (197), “Language” (188), ‘Reli- 
gion” (172), “Oratory” (114), “Composition and Rhetoric’’ (86), 
and “Latin Letters” (20). Separate headings are given under 
“Poetry” to Homer, Vergil, and Horace, and under “Technical 
Works” to Plato. The last six major categories, ‘Classical Influ- 
ence” (89), ‘“‘Miscellaneous”’ (41), “‘Classical Study and Teaching”’ 
(38), “Art and Archeology” (37), “Classical Claims” (27), and 
“Obituary” (23), “are designedly restricted in number of entries.”’ 

In every bibliography or reading list there arises the question of 
inclusion and exclusion, and frequently, as here, decisions have to 
be largely a personal matter. The reviewer would like to have seen 
added to the periodicals covered the Classical Outlook (together 
with its predecessor, Latin Notes) and Language (non-classical, 
to be sure, but containing many articles of great value on Latin 
and Greek linguistics), and to “Religion,”’ perhaps under a sub- 
heading, more articles concerned with Christianity and Christian 
writers. Also he feels that the last six categories are more important 
than the space given to them and he wishes that they had not been 
restricted with the excuse that “‘they are not strictly integral to 
classical study.” Indeed, it is difficult to see just what criteria 
determined the inclusion and exclusion of items in these six cate- 
gories. For example, under “Obituary” not a single obituary is 
cited from the CLAssicaAL JOURNAL, and under “Classical Study 
and Teaching” only 38 items are given, including only 19 from the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL and only 6 from the Classical Bulletin, justice 
being done in neither instance to the pedagogical scope of these 
periodicals nor to some of the most prominent writers. 

The reviewer would not want to detract by the remarks in the 
preceding paragraph from the over-all usefulness of this reading 
list, for he feels that a highly useful piece of work has been well 
done and that in the first twelve categories (90 per cent of the 
entries) the compilers have admirably achieved their purpose in 
bringing “closer to teachers and students of the classics the re- 
sources of our classical periodicals,” of supplying lists “‘useful for 
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class assignments, for collateral reading, for written reports, and 
for seminar discussion,” and of giving “the college or graduate 
student . . . a desirable familiarity with trends and types of classi- 
cal enterprise, as well as with representative writers and periodi- 
cals.” 

This list, of course, will not make unnecessary the use of the 
formal bibliographies in research, but its advantages will lie in its 
giving in one place for a particular periodical a selected list of arti- 
cles and book reviews on particular subjects. Especially will it 
prove helpful to teachers of undergraduates in the smaller colleges. 
Each college will have, or ought to have, files of several of these pe- 
riodicals. Now, with this list available, it will be quite easy for stu- 
dents to find articles on various authors read and on various phases 
of classical civilization; and the list should be a significant factor 
in overcoming the average undergraduate’s ignorance of periodical 
literature. Also, perusal of this reading list will probably bring to 
the attention of many teachers certain articles hitherto overlooked 
by them yet highly interesting because of either the subject or the 
writer. 

In fine, Zris will prove highly practical and stimulating to both 
teacher and student. 

JonaH W. D. SKILEs 

Westminster College 

Fulton, Missouri 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Round-Table Discussion: The Latin Teacher in War Time—His Contributions 
to the War Program and the Future Peace.' 


Teachers of the classics are facing a very real crisis. Concentra- 
tion of thought and action upon the immediate, effective contribu- 
tion of every individual to the war effort is altering, in some in- 
stances radically, the curricula of our schools. Technical training 
and the development of physical fitness are replacing as aims the 
less tangible, though enduring values of the more strictly intellec- 
tual and cultural subjects, especially language. Added to this is the 
concerted effort being made by certain groups and leaders, under 
the guise of emergency need, to utilize governmental support in 
establishing their philosophy of education and in bringing about 
the elimination of subjects which they have long considered un- 
essential. It behooves every high-school and college teacher of 
Latin to understand the situation and to meet it. Content and pro- 
cedures must be brought as closely as possible into line with the 
present interests and needs of pupils. Finer teaching must be 
striven for, more helpful to pupils in solving the problems that they 
are facing, and more directly aimed at making them patriotic and 
responsible citizens with wider sympathies and clearer under- 
standings. Above all, each teacher must become, in his state and 
community, an advocate and defender of those important educa- 
tional values and objectives for which we have always stood. The 
round-table discussion here reported was organized to pool help- 

1 Cf. also “A Symposium: The Validity of Foreign-Language Instruction in High 


School,” by F. H. Reinsch, University of California at Los Angeles, in “Hints for Teach- 
ers,” the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvitt (Feb., 1943), 302-314. 
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ful ideas and to suggest an immediate, practical program of 
action.” 

“The Latin Teacher in War Time—His Contributions to the 
War and the Future Peace” was the subject of the round-table 
discussion held at the Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, Friday 
afternoon, April 23, 1943.3 About two hundred were in attendance. 
The program was divided into four sections: 1. The Problem. 1. 
The values of humanistic studies—specifically of Latin—in con- 
trast to those of the technical subjects. m1. The desirable and 
proper objectives of Latin instruction as a part of the high-school 
program of training for war service and for securing an enduring 
peace. Iv. Practical suggestions of programs for realizing the proper 
objectives of Latin instruction as a part of the general war pro- 
gram. 

Miss Hildegarde Marousek, of Davenport, Iowa, surveyed the 
problem from the point of view of the attitude of the army, the 
navy, and federal bureaus in charge of training for war toward 
the program of the high schools in respect to organization of in- 
struction and content of the curriculum, and its effect upon in- 
struction in Latin. She explained how, out of a session held in 
August, 1942, by a National Institute of Education under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission, 
federal officials in authoritative positions had impressed upon edu- 


2 Introductory statement by A. Pelzer Wagener, chairman. Professor Wagener, of 
the College of William and Mary, is chairman of the National Committee on the Present 
Status of Classical Education. 

3 The panel was arranged by Fred S. Dunham, of the University of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, and the discussion took 
place at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Association. The key panel consisted of 
Edith Atchison, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Carolyn Bock, Columbia, Tenn.; Effie Case, LaGrange 
Ill.; Virginia A. Cooper, Ionia, Mich.; Irene J. Crabb, Evanston, Illinois, High School; 
Lenore Geweke, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School; Hildegarde Marousek, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Gertrude Ewing, Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute; Athene 
Nachtrieb, Streator, Ill. Reserve panel: Florence E. Baber, Central High School, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Dorothy Harrod, Kewanee, IIll.; William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Mary Munce, Bloomington, IIl.; Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo.; Ethel B. Virtue, Webster City, Ia. 

A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William and Mary, presided; Dorrance S. White, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was vice-chairman. The recording committee consisted of Dorrance S. 
White; Mrs. Bessie Rathbun, Central High School, Omaha; and Grace L. Beede, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, chairman. 
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cational administrators the needs and issues of education in war- 
time.‘ She quoted the recommendation of W. G. Carr, secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission, to the effect that the 
teaching of Latin should be discontinued for the duration as a 
high-school subject, both required and elective; also V. A. Mc- 
Crossen’s counter pronouncement? that 

A military commander recently before a group of college administrators 
expressed a wish that more college students had been trained in such dis- 


ciplinary subjects as Latin and Greek and mathematics instead of those 
which tend to soften our students. 


J. Edgar Hoover, head of the F.B.I., wrote Miss Marousek: 


The knowledge of various languages on the part of our employees has been 
of invaluable assistance in meeting the responsibilities brought by the war. 
Particularly is this true in our technical laboratories wherein cryptographers 
can more readily analyze coded and ciphered messages. 


Lieutenant H. W. Ritgers, of the Navy Pre-Flight School at the 
University of Iowa, said in conference with Miss Marousek that 
he felt 

... all students should have one year of Latin, and more if possible, and 
that their teachers should work them hard. In his opinion, the weakness in the 
educational background of the students with whom he worked indicated the 
need of subjects of disciplinary value like Latin and mathematics. He men- 
tioned the fitness report of the Navy Department which asks whether a 
student has knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese, and he recommended 
Latin as a background for the study of these languages. He mentioned the fact 
that China, Russia, and Japan are only sixty hours away by airplane and 
after the war we shall need to know as many languages as possible, 


Miss Marousek concluded that the men of the army, navy, and 
federal bureaus who have the immediate work of the war in hand 
were more favorably disposed toward Latin than were the profes- 
sional educators. 

The attitude of school administrators, parents, and pupils 
toward the high-school curriculum in war time and its effect 
upon instruction and enrolment in Latin was discussed by Miss 
Athene Nachtrieb, Streator, Illinois. After citing the adverse re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 


* See Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
5 Published in the Modern Language Journal, February, 1943. 
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cation Association with regard to the ancient languages, Miss 
Nachtrieb quoted a remark made by a secretary of a department 
of education at a National Catholic Welfare Conference: 

Many educators here are firmly convinced that the liberal-arts education 
is more important now than ever and feel that, if such subjects are lost now, 
they may never be regained. . . . This is the principal argument in favor of 
keeping the classics in the schools—that we have to look to the future as well 
as to the present, urgent though the needs of the present are. 


Miss Nachtrieb reported that at a conference of deans of 
women the value of the study of Latin was stressed so much that 
the conference might have been a classical conference. She quoted 
from a letter which she had received from Alice C. Lloyd, Dean of 
Women, University of Michigan: 

I feel very keenly that Latin is the finest background training for an under- 
standing of languages, our own as well as the Romance languages. . . . To me 
it gave a better understanding of grammar than any other schoolroom train- 
ing, a feeling for words and their derivation, and a respect for the past. It 
seems to me that our ability to use English has declined since Latin has been 
neglected in the curriculum. I did not, to my loss, take any Latin in college. 
My four years of high-school Latin I would not trade for any other language. 


What do we hear from the parents of Latin pupils? Those who 
feel that their Mary should go to high school “just so’s she kin git 
a better job” may not advance the cause of Latin, but there are 
others who have themselves profited by this study and want Bob 
to have the same opportunity. Such thoughtful parents, remember- 
ing all the innovations that have come into education from time 
to time, are asking the educators, the legitimate leaders in school 
matters, to get together and define their objectives, and to make 
reasonable suggestions to the schools.* This concern on the part 
of parents and their increasingly articulate demand for Latin for 
their sons and daughters is a very real touchstone. 

As for the attitude of the students themselves, Miss Nachtrieb 
considered the following statement of one of her own pupils as 
representative of what help they feel Latin gives in meeting the 
demands of the present day: 


I have always believed that Latin is an important subject not only because 
* Cf. “What Homes Expect of Schools,” by Mary Phillips, in Rotarian, August, 1942. 
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of the things you learn in class but also for the way it helps in other subjects. 
I think it contributes much to developing orderly thinking in students. 
Naturally, it widens their vocabulary, and it gives a splendid foundation for 
studying other languages. I think that for these reasons it is certainly worth 
while to keep Latin in the curriculum. 


And from a second-year student: 


I really like the subject but didn’t know of what use it might be to us until 
I was talking to a soldier who had taken care of some prisoners and could not 
speak or understand their language. One was very ill and needed water; he 
couldn’t make the soldiers understand until he cried out, ““Agua, aqua!” The 
soldier who had taken Latin understood. Then they talked with simple Latin 
words until everything they wanted to know was made clear. 


In treating topic 1, ‘“‘The values of humanistic studies as prepa- 
ration for effective service in the war effort,”’ Effie Case, LaGrange, 
Illinois, said it is a great risk to train only for certain skills or for 
only one profession. To summarize her remarks: 


It is better to train the pupil in mind and spirit by the use of humanistic 
studies so that he may meet any outcome of events with good judgment. 
Professions may be outmoded by new inventions, and skills in great numbers 
may not always be in demand, but understanding and clear thinking will al- 
ways be needed. Latin gives all the training afforded by the technical subjects 
except the hand skill, and develops all the qualities which are listed by books 
on guidance as requisites for success. 

But the quality developed by Latin which is of supreme importance at the 
present time is vision. In every branch of military service it is needed in order 
to plan tactics, to foresee all possible moves of the enemy. It is also equally 
important in technical work and in business; to say nothing of its use in the 
task of reconstruction. 

From its content and from the methods required in its study Latin prepares 
a pupil to meet any situation, and we see why Winston Churchill says, “To- 
day a boy must stay with his Latin.” And it makes us say in the manner of 
Cato, Lingua Latina non delenda est. 


Gertrude Ewing, Indiana State Teachers’ College, marshaled 
the values of humanistic studies as preparation for bringing about 
the proper form of peace, drawing a contrast between the values 
of humanistic and technical studies as preparations for peace. She 
quoted the letter which all members of the conference received 
from the Chicago Association of Commerce, as well expressing 
her own belief: 
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Organizations such as the Classical Associations cannot wholly lapse in 
these times, working as they do for the things for which we are fighting—and 
which even while fighting we would not forget. 


She also quoted from Lieutenant Robert Brockman’s letter, pub- 
lished in the Indiana University News Letter :” 

It will indeed be of little profit to pour out blood and treasure to save civil- 
ization only to discover that the fundamentals of culture and the only sure 
foundations upon which to ground firmly the world of tomorrow have been 
lost in the frantic quest after that which many modern educators are pleased 
to call practical. 


While it is a good thing to promote friendly relationships be- 
tween the Americas, continued Miss Ewing, we must remember 
Professor B. L. Ullman’s suggestion: 

One of the ties between Latin-American countries and the United States 
is the common background of the Greco-Roman culture. Our common roots 
in this culture perhaps serve to bind us more closely together than many more 
recent and more superficial contacts. 


Speaking to this same point, Dr. Skiles, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri, emphasized the fact that Latin is the basis for 
our linguistic and cultural rapprochement with Latin America, 
which is essential to hemispheric solidarity; that the study of the 
humanities is of basic importance in the development of ideals 
so necessary for winning the peace; and that nothing is better 
than the study of foreign languages for the development of a 
citizen-of-the-world feeling which is absolutely necessary for the 
success of any world federal union. 

Professor Korfmacher, Saint Louis University, said in part: 

No nation can thrive on technical and scientific subjects alone; and it would 
be a truly deplorable mistake, if, while upholding objectives of freedom and 
democracy in World War un, our educational system were to cast itself loose 
from those fundamental disciplines that are essential to the establishment 
of reasoned bases for such freedom and democracy. Such ideals, both now and 
in the difficult days of reconstruction ahead, can live only if they are thorough- 
ly understood in their true natures and their long traditions. 


Topic m1, “The desirable and proper objectives of Latin instruc- 
tion as a part of the high-school program of training for war 


* Vol. xxx1, No. 4, April, 1943. — 
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service and for securing an enduring peace,” was introduced by 
Lenore Geweke, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. She made the point that 
language is primarily a social phenomenon; it was invented as a 
medium for the communication of feelings, thoughts, and ideas. 
“A child,”, she said, “whose experiences are limited to the narrow 
confines of his community or of his state must necessarily have a 
limited education. . .. Meaningful, emotionalized, and vicarious 
experiences can best be provided for through the areas of art, 
literature, and music.” To this end, Miss Geweke presented an 
excellent list of objectives: 
1. A development of language consciousness and an understanding of lan- 
guage as a means of communicating ideas. 
2. An appreciation of good literature. 
3. An appreciation of ancient culture as the American cultural heritage. 
4. A development of perspective on civilization and, as a result, the appre- 
ciation of the social heritage of American democracy. 


Irene V. Crabb, Evanston, Illinois, discussing the same subject, 
stressed the need and possibility of training our young people, 
through Latin, to have a civic consciousness and the right reaction 
to social situations. She offered a detailed analysis of possible 
legitimate and obtainable objectives, among which were: 

Correct English, use of words, power of concentration, civic consciousness, 
dependability, thoroughness, development of correct responses to social situa- 
tions, patriotism, self-sacrifice, honor, courage, development of a tolerant 
attitude, ideas of world geography and its effect upon ancient and modern 
society. 


The final consideration of the discussion was: Iv, “Practical 
suggestions of programs for realizing the proper objectives of Latin 
instruction as a part of the general war program.” Virginia A. 
Cooper called attention to the Latin element in the vocabularies 
of nursing, pharmacy, and first aid, and to the vocabulary and 
sentence structure of military manuals: 


The Army and the Navy are interested in accuracy of expression and under- 
standing. The slow and patient work on involved Latin sentences, day by day, 
should help the boy to find his way through the quite Ciceronian sentence 
structure in R.O.T.C. and other military manuals. 

An ambiguous sentence in a military or naval communication, an indefinite 
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instruction given by a nurse, or directions from an engineer that might be 
misconstrued—any of these may cause unnecessary loss of life and material. 
The challenge to the Latin teacher is to do what he can to foster accuracy of 
expression and understanding. 


This view was corroborated by Edith E. Atchison, who claimed 
that 


Our most practical problem in teaching Latin is teaching of understanding. 
Latin makes for better understanding of English, for quicker understanding 
of foreign languages, and for more vivid recognition of world cultures. 


Ethel B. Virtue marked the need of inculcating into American 
youth the same spirit that characterized the determination 
of the Romans. Toward the objectives of 1) Realization of the 
seriousness of the world situation and 2) Realization of need for 
careful training in citizenship on the part of youth in order to meet 
the responsibility to be theirs in winning the war and rebuilding 
the postwar world, Miss Virtue outlined a concrete program: 


1. Classroom talks and discussions 
a. Youth groups in Italy and Germany—their seriousness, concentrated 

training, and sacrifices. 

b. Daily comparisons with Roman ideals of citizenship as shown in Latin 
material read in class. 

2. Training in clear and logical thinking as a means of combating propa- 
ganda and making right decisions in conduct of war and rebuilding the 
postwar world, by 
a. Careful preparation of daily assignments in vocabulary, inflections, 

and grammar. 

b. Making sure that syntax is understood and not just memorized. 

c. Seeing that pupils realize that endings have a real meaning and use in 
showing the relationship between words in a sentence; that they are 
really checks on slovenly thinking. 

3. Working toward world and time perspective, by means of 
a. Map study, with wall maps always before the class; smaller maps 

on the bulletin board, particularly those showing both ancient and 
modern names and events. 

b. Notebooks and bulletin-board material culled from current news- 
papers and magazines relating to both war and peace. 

c. Daily comparison of current events with Roman times; e.g., Caesar 
and Ariovistus vs. Churchill and Hitler. 

d. Outside readings: one book each nine-week period. (Suggested read- 
ings: Haskell, New Deal in Old Rome; Haskell, This Was Cicero; 
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Charles P. Sherman, Roman Civilization in the Modern World; Agard, 
What Democracy Meant to the Greeks; historical novels, etc.) 

e. Programs and plays in class and assemblies; e.g., Blackout in Hades; 
March of the Caesars. Both available from the Classical Service 
Bureau. 

4. Active participation in the war program through poster projects such 
as victory posters, war-stamp-sales posters and posters for victory 
gardens, Trojan-horse tactics, derivatives—Latin words of war and 
of peace, Latin in war insignia, ancient and modern uniforms and 
weapons. 

5. Problem of world organization, through 

a. Study (by Latin 11) of Pax Romana as established by Augustus, and 
comparison with possibilities of world organization today. 


Carolyn Bock looked upon Latin as an educational instrument 
which produces youth capable of facing its problems and working 
out a solution. Latin, she stated, definitely helps to meet the follow- 
ing needs: 

1. Need for instruction which equips youth to adjust itself to the grim 

actualities of a rapidly changing world. 

2. Need for instruction which furnishes well trained and emotionally stable 

youth to serve in armed forces. 

3. Need for a curriculum which provides youth with intelligence and under- 

standing to cope with harassed, dissatisfied peoples during the postwar 
riod. 

4. Need for learning which will give youth foresight and vision to plan 


global peace. 
5. Demand for education which will furnish youth with strength and wis- 
dom to maintain an effective and permanent peace. 


Florence E. Baber offered the practical suggestion of making the 
exercises in Latin composition reflect some of the problems of the 
day by basing them upon current war slogans, the consumer’s 
pledge, Red Cross and other drives, the “four freedoms.” 

Mary J. Munce placed the responsibility squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the teachers of Latin to make their subject so vital that the 
students themselves will realize that in war or peace effective and 
harmonious living is largely a matter of words and language 
skills: 


Orders and dispatches must be given and interpreted; propaganda must be 
written and diagnosed; a peace treaty must be so framed that there can be no 
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misunderstandings, no different interpretations, no loopholes that will allow 
evasion of the spirit or terms of that treaty. Any subject which contributes to 
the mastery of language is an essential one. 

Among the valuable contributions made from the floor was 
that of Mabel Gude, representative of Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, who, as the fruit of her own experience, offered the sug- 
gestion that teachers prepare more copy for their school and local 
papers, and for other publications with which they have contact. 
It is particularly important at this time to reach parents and the 
general public, and editors readily accept material which is put 
into their hands prepared for publication. Favorable publicity for, 
and general enlightenment on, the value of Latin today can, in 
most cases, be brought about easily in this way. 

Compelling indeed is the cumulative voice of many influential 
figures outside the school world who speak with conviction of 
the importance of Latin. Such valuable proponents, who are mak- 
ing themselves heard, are John Kieran® and H. J. Haskell.® “Many 
others,” asserted Miss Nachtrieb, “would be glad to speak if 
some of us would get busy and drop a few hints here and there.” 

Professor Dunham, in conclusion, stated that two kinds of action 
are now needed: concerted action and individual action. The round- 
table discussion had presented surveys that clarified the situation, 
encouraged and heightened the faith of Latin teachers, and had 
provided suggestions and the means for implementing the specific 
contributions of Latin teachers to the war program and to the 
future peace. “It is now up to each and every Latin teacher,’ de- 
clared Professor Dunham, “to make this program actually work, 
just as the Army and Navy make things work.” 


Our War-Time Problems in the Small Liberal Arts College 
On Friday afternoon, April 23, a second round-table discussion 


8 See his “One Small Voice,” New York Sun, January 26, 1943. 

® Editorial, Kansas City Star, February 9, 1943. 

See also the forthright opinions of Wendell L. Willkie, Justice Wiley Rutledge, Vice- 
President Wallace, Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lippmann, and others in Why Latin and 
Greek Should Not Be Discontinued in Our Schools, published by the American Classical 
League, Nashville, Tenn.; copies available at 10 for 40¢; 25 for 75¢; 50 for $1.25. 
Much of this material was presented in convenient form in an editorial entitled “Pass 
the Ammunition,’’ CLassicaL JOURNAL, June, 1943.—G.L.B. 
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on the above topic was held. The panel consisted of Norman B. 
Johnson, Knox College, chairman; James J. Mertz, S.J., Loyola 
University; Dorothy Schullian, Albion College; J. A. Tolman, 
Georgetown College; Edna Wiegand, Lawrence College; Mars 
Westington, Hanover College. Three general conclusions were 
reached. The first was that, in view of the reduction in the general 
enrolment in colleges, the reduction of enrolment in coures in 
the classics has not been disproportionately great. Secondly, it 
was recommended that the number of courses in Latin and Greek 
in the colleges be reduced by effecting a consolidation, as far as 
possible, of students of freshman grade and of advanced students 
into a few classes with work adapted to fit varying degrees of 
preparation. The more mature and better prepared students may 
study on their own initiative, combined with conferences with an 
instructor. Thirdly, it was agreed that instructors in the classics 
must be prepared to carry exceedingly small classes as an ad- 
ditional duty above the normal schedule of teaching. 


RECORDING COMMITTEE, 

DorranceE S. Waite, University of Iowa 
BEssIE RATHBUN, Central High School, Omaho 
GRACE L. BEEDE, University of Sauth Dakota 











CURRENT EVENTS 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


A Request for Co-operation 


The Committee on Correlation of High-School and College Latin, sponsored 
by the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, has sent out 
questionnaires on correlation addressed to the “Professor of Latin” in each 
college or university on the accredited list of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions. The Committee is taking this opportunity of asking those who have not 
returned their questionnaires to do so at once. If anyone in charge of the 
Latin in any of the institutions mentioned above has not received a question- 
naire or has misplaced the one he received, the chairman will be pleased to 
send one on request. The Committee hopes to be able to make a comprehen- 
sive report on the basis of these questionnaires. 

JonaH W. D. SKILEs 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION 
Westminster College 
Fulton, Missouri 


The Southern Section 


The meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, which was scheduled to be held during the Thanks- 
giving holidays at Baton Rouge, La., has been canceled. The section, however, 
has been invited to meet at Baton Rouge later on whenever the officers deem 
such a meeting feasible. 
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Classical Association of the Pacific States—Central Section 


The Classical Association took the lead this spring in suggesting that all the 
language associations of Central California hold a joint meeting in San 
Francisco. The others cordially welcomed this move, and on May 15, at 10 
A.M., the joint session of the Classical Association, the Modern Language As- 
sociation, the Association of French Teachers, and the Association of Spanish 
Teachers, with some representatives of the teachers of Italian and German, 
was called to order by Professor Edward Meylan, of the French Department 
of the University of California. After the transaction of necessary business, a 
discussion on the subject of the day, “The Crisis in Foreign-Language Teach- 
ing,” took place, with Miss Edith Pence, Principal of the Girls’ High School, 
San Francisco, and Professor Raymond Harriman, of Stanford University, 
leading off. A very brisk exchange of views ensued; the dominant note was 
that a crisis means a challenge, not necessarily a defeat. Eighty-five persons 
attended the general session. 

Sectional meetings were held in the afternoon. At the Classical Association 
meeting Mrs. Carol Wickert, president of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, presided; twenty-five members were present. Papers were 
presented by Mr. Frank Magary, A.B., University of California, who is just 
completing his teacher training, on “What I Hope to Achieve in Two Years of 
High-School Latin,” and by Assistant Professor William Green, of the Depart- 
ment of Classics, University of California, on “What Experience Suggests 
Can Really Be Achieved in Two Years of High-School Latin.” The papers dove- 
tailed beautifully and provoked keen discussion. 


A resolution was passed extending the deep condolences of the section to 
Dean Fred Farley, of the College of the Pacific, Stockton, on the loss of his 
wife, which occurred just two days before the meeting. 

W. H. ALEXANDER, SECRETARY 

Berkeley, California 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The spring luncheon and annual meeting of the Classical Club of Boston was 
held at the Pioneer Hotel of the Boston YWCA, 410 Stuart Street, on Satur- 
day, May 8, at 1 p.m. The speaker after the luncheon was Professor John H. 
Finley, Jr., of Harvard University. The title of his inspiring address was: 
“The Classics and the Present.” 

The following officers for the year 1943-1944 were elected: president, Miss 
Sylvia Lee; vice-presidents, Miss Elizabeth Bridge, Dr. Kenneth M. Setton, 
Miss Grace A. Johnson; secretary, Miss Laura K. Pettingell; treasurer, Dr. 
George A. Land; censor, Miss Louise Packard. 
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American Academy in Rome Announces Winners of Scholarships in Classical 
Studies 


Three scholarships in classical studies with stipends totaling $2000 have 
been awarded by the American Academy in Rome as a result of the annual 
competition. These scholarships are granted for advanced study and research 
at an American university during the year 1943-1944 in lieu of the fellowships 
annually awarded before the war for study and travel abroad. 

The following winners were chosen out of eight candidates by a jury of nine 
college professors: 

Betty Nye Hedberg, of Utica, N. Y., graduate and graduate student of 
Bryn Mawr. 

Hazel Palmer, of Malden, Mass., graduate of Radcliffe and graduate student 
at Johns Hopkins. 

Laura Bennett Voelkel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., graduate of Vassar and 
graduate student at Johns Hopkins. 

In addition, the Academy has again, as last year, awarded to members of 
the senior classes of its supporting institutions five scholarships with total 
stipends of $1500 for a year of graduate study in classical studies at an Ameri- 
can university of the student’s own choice. 

The winners chosen from ten competitors are the following: 

Mary-Barbara Kauffman, Bryn Mawr 

Anne Ruth King, Hunter 

Jeanette Ruth Mueller, Rosary 

Ellen McQuilkin Oldham, Vassar 

Jethro Robinson, Columbia. 

When European conditions again become normal, it is expected that the 
regular Rome fellowships will be offered as in former years. 

RoscoE GUERNSEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


St. Louis University 


During the week May 2-8 St. Louis University and its affiliated colleges 
celebrated Latin Week, with poster displays, songs, book displays, playlets, 
skits, etc. In addition, Professor W. C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis University, 
gave an address entitled ‘““The Language We Live In” before a student as- 
sembly at Soldan High School on May 4, and two days later gave a radio inter- 
view in which he discussed the subject, “Shall We Discard Latin and the Hu- 
manities for the Duration.” At Webster College, on the same day, there was a 
program consisting of six talks on “Various Values of Latin.” 

On June 24, at St. Louis University, their fourth Latin Teachers’ Institute 
was held. The morning program comprised; Fidei erga Vexillum A ffirmatio, 
ducente Instituti Praeside; “Latin and the Vitality of the Liberal Arts Ideal,” 
Raymond J. Bishop, S.J., St. Louis University; “Latin in Extracurricular 
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Activities,” Sister M. Lucilla McGrath, B.V.M., Zavier High School, St. 
Louis; ‘A Classical Background and the Journalist of Today,” Hamilton 
Thornton, Assistant Editor of the Editorial Page, St. Louis Globe Democrat; 
“Holding to Traditional Latin Values,” Robert J. Henle, S.J., University of 
Toronto; “The Vitality of Latin in Books through the Ages,” Mother Pauline 
C. Grindon, R.S.C.J., Maryville College; “Latin as a Basic Linguistic Tool,” 
Chauncey E. Finch, St. Louis University. 

The afternoon program began with the singing of Vexillum Stellatum by all 
present. Then came group discussions in separate rooms of certain papers that 
had been read in the morning session. 

On each Friday afternoon in July, at 1 p.m. St. Louis University conducted 
“Conferences on Teaching Latin.” Specifically these were: July 2, “Using 
Current History in Today’s Latin Courses,” William C. Korfmacher; July 9, 
“A Dash of Russian Vocabulary and Alphabet for the Latin Teacher,” 
Chauncey E. Finch; July 16, “Teaching Latin at St. Louis University a 
Hundred Years Ago,” Claude H. Heithaus, S.J.; July 23, “Enlivening the 
Study of Latin Poetry,” William C. Korfmacher. 


Obituaries—Willis A. Ellis 


Classical circles have lost and will sadly miss a quiet, reserved gentleman, 
a Congregational minister, a scholar (chiefly self-taught), an ardent advocate 
of classical training in school and college, a keen literary critic, a master of 
Latin and Greek. 

Ellis combined the ministry and active newspaper work with scholarly re- 
search for nearly sixty years. He was head of the Chicago Daily News proof- 
room for twenty-five years, where he made it his task to demand the best 
English usage in news stories. 

He was not a college or university graduate. His formal academic training 
was limited, as he often pointed out, to a high-school education at the West 
Chicago High School. Thus all the more amazing was his rare scholarship and 
his familiarity with the literature of Greece and Rome. His library was large 
and choice. He owned copies, many of them collectors’ items, of nearly all the 
classical writers. His relaxation and amusement for years, both before and 
after his retirement, was reading and rereading these ancient authors, with 
whom he was on the most intimate terms, quoting them easily from memory, 
often to prove an argument, or to show how little the nature of man has 
changed. He was a facile writer. He wrote numerous articles for the Daily 
News, and, under the striking pseudonym “Calcitrosus” contributed pertinent 
observations, classical parallels, and critical notes to the famous columns of 
B. L. T. and Keith Preston. 

Readers of this JOURNAL will recall with pleasure his various contributions, 
of special value and interest to Latin teachers in secondary schools, such as 
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his “Having Fun with Latin,” and his philological notes. His Word Ancestry, 
published in 1934, is a handy and useful compendium for student and layman 
alike of several hundred English words derived from Latin and Greek. 

Ellis was a many-sided man, as his record shows, but the largest facet of his 
nature was his devotion to the ancient languages. Few of us, who were fellow- 
members in classical societies, knew until after his death of his pastoral work 
in the Forest Glen, Oak Park, and Lombard churches. We knew him only as 
a learned newspaper man, a champion of teaching Latin as the “mother 
language” in our high schools, a stickler for accurate scholarship, a lively 
column contributor, an intimate of Horace and Homer, Tacitus and Thucyd- 
ides, a reticent friend who said little but knew much. 

The cause of Latin, now shadowed but not eclipsed (Di meliora!) by the 
clouds of a global war, has suffered the loss of a strong and influential patron, 
whose spirit, however, still lives in the hearts of those of us who believe in and 
are still fostering the liberal tradition. 

Willis Ellis, always robust and vigorous, was suddenly stricken on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, 1943. For seventy-nine years he had lived the 
Good Life. 


Kansas—Osmon Grant Markham 


Osmon Grant Markham, for thirty-one years professor of Latin at Baker 
University, Baldwin City, Kansas, died on April 18, 1943, in his seventy- 
eighth year. From 1916 till 1924 he was state vice-president of the Association. 
In 1906 he was one of the organizers of the Classical Association of Kansas 
and Western Missouri and was its first president. He was a native of Ohio 
and was graduated from Baldwin University at Berea in 1886. He was one of 
the first generation of graduate students at the University of Chicago. From 
1905 till 1924 he was dean of Baker University, serving as acting president for 
one year. He was a member of the Kansas State Board of Education for six 
years. In 1924 he was called away from the teaching profession to become the 
publishing agent of the Methodist Book Concern at Chicago and, later, at 
New York. 


Kentucky—Lorena Kennedy 


The passing of Miss Lorena Kennedy, one of the most cherished and re- 
spected teachers of Latin, was mourned by the citizens of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, last March. She gave fifty-four years of faithful and devoted service to 
the public schools of that city, and was the source of inspiration and ap- 
preciation for classical civilization and culture to hundreds of those who 
passed through her classes. Her preéminence in her field and the beloved mem- 
ory in which she was held were amply demonstrated by the noble tributes 
rendered to her in the editorials of Covington and Cincinnati papers and by 
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the resolution passed by the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South at its Chicago meeting. 


Ohio—Frank Lowry Clark 


Frank Lowry Clark, Professor Emeritus of Greek in Miami University, 
died on May 27, 1943, after a brief illness. Professor Clark was born in Ogden, 
New York, September 24, 1869. He received his A.B. degree from Amherst in 
1894, studied in Munich the year of 1897-1898, received his Master’s degree 
from Harvard in 1899, and the doctorate from the same institution in 1902. 
His major fields of study were Classical Philology, Archaeology, and History 
of Art, and his dissertation Citations of Plato in Clement of Alexandria. 

Professor Clark served as Instructor in Classics at Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, from 1895 to 1897, as Professor of Classics at Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, from 1901 to 1908, and as Professor of Greek at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, from 1908 until his retirement in 1940. His publications 
include A Study Of The Iliad In Translation, University of Chicago Press 
(1927), and a number of articles and reviews for the CLASSICAL JOURNAL and 
the Classical Weekly. He was a member of Delta Upsilon and Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternities, of the Archaeological Institute of America, of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South, of the Oxford Archaeological Society, 
and of the Ohio Classical Conference. Professor Clark was secretary of the 
Oxford Archaeological Society for many years and personally responsible for 
the uninterrupted life and activity of this organization. He served as secretary 
of the Ohio Classical Conference from 1925 to 1927 and as president the year 
of 1934-1935. 

In addition to an active career of scholarship and organization Professor 
Clark contributed unusual gifts as a teacher to the cause of the classics. At 
Miami University, where he taught for thirty-two years, he was honored and 
esteemed by his colleagues and hundreds of students. One course especially, 
the History of Greek and Roman Art, was attended not only by a full quota of 
undergraduates but by appreciative members of the faculty. The genial 
personality of Professor Clark, his enthusiasm for his field of study, and his 
widespread influence, entitle him to a place among the distinguished teachers 
of the classics who have personally exemplified all that is finest in the classical 
tradition. 








CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


[Compiled by Professors Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


American Association of University Professors Bulletin xxrx (1943).— 
(April: 199-209) S. A. Nock, “A Huxley for the Humanities.” “If we are to 
continue our programs in the Humanities, we must make clear to our fellow 
citizens just what the Humanities are. Vague talk about culture and apprecia- 
tion will not do. We must be specific.” (301-305) William W. Brickman, “The 
Expanding Concept of Bunk.” Reprinted from School and Society, March 27, 
1943. Latin has been placed in the category of bunk by the Honorable Mr. 
Cooley of North Carolina. 

Anglican Theological Review xxv (1943).—(April: 223-227) Arthur Darby 
Nock, “ ‘Greek in Jewish Palestine’.” The title is that of a book (1942) by 
Saul Lieberman dealing with Greek culture in Palestine, and this article is a 
favorable review of that book. (July: 281-294) C. C. McCown, “Aramaic 
and Greek Gospels.” The author is critical of the contention that the Greek 
Gospels are but translations of Aramaic originals. “‘Aside from technical 
religious terms, borrowed in part from Judaism, in part from Hellenistic 
religious usage, and sometimes given a peculiar Christian significance, the 
language of the New Testament was one ‘understanded of the people,’ and 
would not have impressed its readers or hearers as being a Jewish-Greek 
jargon.” 

Asia and the Americas xii (1943).—(April: 230-234) P. B. Cornwall, ‘The 
Tumuli of Bahrein.” “Bahrein now emerges as the home of one of the earliest 
kingdoms of Arabia.” The builders of some of the mounds “belonged to the 
advanced Bronze Age.” The author suggests that the mound-builders of 
Bahrein were the people of Dilmun mentioned in cuneiform texts. Five 
photographic illustrations and a map accompany the article. 

Atlantic Monthly cixx1 (1943).—(June: 79-85) E. K. Rand, “Bring Back 
the Liberal Arts.”’ Urges a concentration on a program of studies in the 
Liberal Arts beginning in the secondary school and extending through the 
first two years of college. “I am arguing merely not for the preservation of the 
liberal education that we have, but for the return of the Liberal Arts. If that 
can be brought about, all students would be liberally educated at the draft 
age. They would be especially well prepared to face the new problems ahead 
by knowing what Plato and Aristotle and Thucydides and Cicero and Livy 
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and many more had had to say on the same or similar questions.’”’ CLxx1I 
(1943).—(August: 91-95) Lucien Price, “Eye of the Hurricane.” The impor- 
tance of a liberal education for our type of civilization is stressed. “Abstract 
mathematics are prerequisite for military science; modern foreign languages 
are necessary to us now as never before, since we must take our place at the 
world table; and the ancient tongues, Greek and Latin, together with history, 
literature, philosophy, and science are the thinking, speaking, and doing ap- 
paratus of civilized Western man. Yet there is a concerted attack on foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, by a formidable faction of educational theor- 
ists.” (96-99) Claude M. Fuess, “Independent Schools and the Humanities.” 
The author asserts the importance of the humanities (“that is, polite learning, 
as distinguished from manual or directly vocational training’’) in the educa- 
tional programs of secondary schools. 

Cambridge Historical Journal vir (1942).—(No. 2: 73-100) H. D. Westlake, 
“Timoleon and the Reconstruction of Syracuse.’’ Discusses the topics (I) 
Timoleon’s Dictatorship, (II) The Population, (III) The Constitution, (IV) 
Economic Revival. “The constitution of Timoleon was a democracy in which 
every citizen enjoyed full political rights, but it was a democracy of the most 
moderate kind. ... He must be given credit for rescuing one of the most 
productive of Mediterranean lands from economic ruin.” 

College English tv (1943).—(May: 491-499) William D. Templeman, “A 
College English Teacher Looks at the Study of Latin.” This article includes a 
brief survey of the literature; an excellent bibliography is attached. “The re- 
search and the critical comment of teachers of English and people in other 
fields and my statistical study of the grade-averages of more than two thou- 
sand freshmen at the University of Illinois, as well as my personal experiences 
as a student and as a teacher—all these direct me to the conclusion that the 
study of Latin (even as it has been taught) has been notably profitable for 
students. . . . My suggestion, or my earnest hope, is this: that the teachers of 
Latin will continue tc make an increasingly more conscious, better-trained, 
and more openly avowed effort to lead their students toward a better control 
of English.” 

Compressed Air xtvu (1943).—(July: 7086-7090) F. Russel Bichowsky, 
“Eupalinos: First Civil Engineer.” Describes and discusses the 3,300-foot-long 
tunnel at Samos called by Herodotus (11, 60) one of “the three greatest works 
to be seen in any Greek land.” Designed by Eupalinos, a Megarian, the tunnel 
was used for conducting water to the city of Samos. Fabricius’ topographical 
sketch of Samos, showing the site of the tunnel, a photograph of Samos with 
the reconstructed mole, a diagram of the tunnel detail and of the gnomon and 
its use in engineering, a plan of the Glauce spring house at Corinth, which is 
also attributed to Eupalinos, accompany the article. [Information was sup- 
plied by O. W. Reinmuth.] 

English Historical Review tvut (1943).—(April: 129-146) Margaret Deanes- 
ly, “Roman Traditionalist Influence Among the Anglo-Saxons.” Cites and 
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discusses the evidence which shows appreciation of Roman institutions and 
customs. 

Gazette des Beaux-Arts xx (1943).—(March: 129-134) Henry Field and 
Eugene Prostov, “Recent Excavations in Crimea: Phanagoria.” ““Phanagoria 
was founded about 540 B.c. by the Ionian Greeks from Teos, Asia Minor .. . 
existed during the Middle Ages, at least down to the XII century.” There are 
six photographic illustrations. 

Harper’s ctxxxvimt (1943).—(June: 64-71) George A. Lundberg, ‘What to 
Do with the Humanities.” “In the modern world science, and especially social 
science, must be the core of the curriculum. . . . We cannot much longer rely 
for social guidance on the vague and amorphous bodies of lore variously 
called humanities, literature, etc.” In education the author would establish 
two main categories of subject matter, science and art. As a temporary expedi- 
ent he would retain a category labelled “humanities,” to which, it seems, 
would be allocated odds and ends and certain disciplines which eventually 
would be “processed” and distributed into the other two divisions. 

Hibbert Journal x11 (1943).—(April: 235-240) William Munday, ‘Ulysses 
in Hell: An Episode in the Divine Comedy.”’ An explanation of Dante’s treat- 
ment of Ulysses, who was condemned “‘to the fate of the Fraudulent Counsel- 
lors in the depths of Hell.” Interesting is the suggestion of the late Marchese 
di San Giuliano that “‘the speech which Columbus himself addressed in mid- 
ocean to his downhearted and mutinous crew, is a clear echo of’’ Ulysses’s 
exhortation in Canto xxvi of the Inferno. 

History xxvm (1942).—(September: 97-110) S. S. and D. H. S. Frere, 
“Archaeology and Education.” Discusses how a study of man’s earlier cul- 
tures can be useful for an understanding of the world of today. 

Huntington Library Quarterly v1 (1943).—(February: 197-203) Robert 
Adger Law, “‘The Text of ‘Shakespeare’s Plutarch’.”” Comments on the text of 
the 1579 and 1595 editions of North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives. (August: 
427-444) Francis R. Johnson, “Two Renaissance Textbooks of Rhetoric: 
Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata and Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of 
Rhetorike.”’ “For their philosophy of composition the Elizabethans looked to 
the ancient classics, especially to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, to Cicero’s De oratore, 
and to Quintilian’s Imstitutio Oratoria. ... For their manuals of elementary 
exercises the Renaissance schoolmasters turned to the works of two late Greek 
rhetoricians, Hermogenes (second century) and Aphthonius (fourth century).” 

Isis xxx1v (1943).—(Winter: 205-208) George Sarton, ‘““Remarks on the 
Theory of Temperaments.” “With a German ‘temperament’ text of C. 1480 
edited by Erika von Erhardt-Siebold.” A reproduction of a xylographic print 
accompanies the article. 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology xtm (1943).—(July: 343-363) 
Lawrence S. Thompson, ‘‘German Translations of the Classics Between 1450 
and 1550.” “The purpose of this study is to investigate the number, signifi- 
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cance, and value of German translations of the classics produced between 1450 
and 1550.” A lengthy “Bibliography” is appended. 

Journal of the History of Ideas tv (1943).—(January: 59-63) Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, “The Place of Classical Humanism in Renaissance Thought.” “I 
do believe that classical humanism was, if not the only, certainly the most 
characteristic and pervasive intellectual current of that period.” This note is 
part of the discussion in a symposium on 15th-century Italian science. (105- 
111) Moses Hadas, “From Nationalism to Cosmopolitanism in the Greco- 
Roman World.” The réle of Stoicism is emphasized. ‘The idea of a single 
ruler endowed with special auctoritas who should be a moderator and rector of 
a commonwealth which should embrace the entire olxovyévn was the concept 
derived from Stoicism through the Scipionic circle and its followers which 
Augustus consciously adopted as the guiding principle of his rule and which 
procured a large measure of peace and happiness for mankind for a period of 
two centuries.”’ (April: 161-176) Heinrich Gomperz, ‘Problems and Methods 
of Early Greek Science.’”’ The author is here concerned with “the earliest 
phase of Greek scientific thought, viz., the second half of the sixth century 
B.c.”’ The three sections of the article are (1) Problems Discussed (four fields: 
Cosmogony, Paradoxology, Cosmology, Anthropology), (2) Methods of 
Explanation (chiefly four: Biological Thought-Pattern, Political Thought- 
Pattern, Thought-Pattern of Artistic Creativity, Mechanical Thought-Pat- 
tern), and (3) Methods of Research. (177-192) John Elof Boodin, “The Dis- 
covery of Form.” “... Plato is the discoverer of form, one of the most 
fundamental concepts in the history of thought. ... Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas denied individual forms, and made the lowest species, 
infima species, the final form. This result was the outcome of the emphasis on 
universals, especially the universal church, as the ultimate reality, though 
they claimed the support of Aristotle. . . . In the modern period, the medieval 
confusion of forms with universals has persisted. ... The great need is the 
development of the idea of time-form.” 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies ur (1943).—(July: 159-172) Thorkild Jacob- 
sen, “Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia.” “Our material seems 
to preserve indications that prehistoric Mesopotamia was organized politically 
along democratic lines, not, as was historic Mesopotamia, along autocratic.” 
(187-197) Samuel I. Feigin, ‘““The Original Language of the Gospels.” “In 
short, the probability is that the Gospels were written in Hebrew or, even 
more likely, in Aramaic.” 

Library Quarterly xm (1943).—(January: 21-33) Leona Rostenberg, “The 
Libraries of Three Nuremberg Patricians, 1491-1568.” It is interesting to note 
the Greek and Latin items in these collections, which “show the direct in- 
fluence of Italian and German humanism.” 

London Quarterly and Holborn Review cixvim (1943).—(January: 33-41) 
J. Minto Robinson, “Aeschylus and the Messianic Idea: A Re-Reading of 
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‘Prometheus Bound’.” The differences between Prometheus and Jesus Christ 
are emphasized. (April: 103-110) F. Brompton Harvey, ‘‘Virgil’s Message for 
To-Day.” “Aeneas achieved manhood and became the founder of the Eternal 
City, not by following the line of least resistance, not by self-assertion, nor 
by flinging the reins upon the neck of passion. Duty, Reverence, Courage, by 
these the character of Virgil’s hero was forged.”’ The timeliness of Virgil’s 
doctrine of discipline is stressed. PAULI 


Modern Language Notes tvut (1943).—(June: 431-441) James Hutton, 
“Michel Guy de Tours: Some Sources and Literary Methods.” The indirect 
indebtedness of this 16th-century French poet to Meleager of Gadara and 
Joannes Secundus. 

Modern Language Quarterly tv (1943).—(March: 63-69) F. E. L. Priestley, 
“Platonism in William Godwin’s Political Justice.’”’ Evidence that in his 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice Godwin was undoubtedly influenced, 
deliberately and consciously, by the Platonic tradition. 

Modern Language Review xxxvur (1943).—(January: 18-31) H. W. Law- 
ton, “The Confidant in and before French Classical Tragedy.” The “‘con- 
fidant”’ of French classical drama “has prototypes not only in Euripides and 
Seneca and the tragedy of the Renaissance but also in the French drama of the 
later Middle Ages.” 

Modern Philology xu (1943).—(February: 241-254) J. McG. Bottkol. 
“Dryden’s Latin Scholarship.” A documented study “to confute the long- 
accepted opinion” of Dryden’s weakness in classical scholarship and ‘“‘to 
establish the fact that [he] was a competent and conscientious classical 
scholar.” 

More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public Library) xvu (1943).—(March: 
96-121) Zoltan Haraszti, “The Botticelli Dante and Other Fifteenth-Century 
Books.” Descriptions of six incunabula, including Francesco Berlinghieri’s 
Geographia (about 1482), “‘a versified Italian adaptation of Ptolemy’s work,” 
and Leo Baptista Alberti’s De Re Aedificatoria (1485), “the first printed book 
on architecture.” Two facsimiles. (April: 163-178) Zoltan Haraszti, ““The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis and Other Fifteenth-Century Books.” Descriptions 
of seven additional incunabula acquired recently by the Boston Public Library. 
One facsimile. (185) M. M., “Roman History in Elizabethan English.” 
Brief description of an edition (London, 1608) of Thomas Heywood’s transla- 
tion of Sallust. (May: 229) M. M., “The First English Edition of Josephus.” 
Brief description of an edition of The Famous and Memorable Workes of 
Josephus (London, 1602), “ ‘faithfully translated out of the Latin and French’ 
by the Elizabethan poet and dramatist Thomas Lodge.” (230) M. M., “From 
the Library of Ben Jonson.” Brief description of an edition of the De Archi- 
tectura of Vitruvius (Venice, 1567) that once belonged to Ben Jonson. (June. 
275-292) Zolt4n Haraszti, ““Medieval Chronicles.” Descriptions of four rare 
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books—three of them incunabula—recently acquired by the Boston Public 
Library. Two facsimiles. 

Music Review tv (1943).—(February: 4-13) M. I. Henderson, ““The Growth 
of Ancient Greek Music.” (14-27) Matthew Shirlaw, “The Music and Tone 
Systems of Ancient Greece.” 

National Review cxx (1943).—(March: 225-230) Richard de la Bére, “A 
Great Roman Colony.” An historical sketch of Tunisia under the Romans and 
Arabs, with special attention to the towns of Bizerte, Kairouan, El Djem 
(ancient Thysdrus), and Sousse (Soussa). 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America xxxvu (1943).—(April- 
June: 85-113) Vincent J. Flynn, “The Grammatical Writings of William Lily, 
71468-71523.” This summary of a Chicago doctoral dissertation aims “‘to 
determine precisely what Lily wrote, to describe each item with some fullness, 
to sketch the history and indicate the importance of each, and finally to treat 
in greater detail the compilation that passed under Lily’s name for over three 
hundred years.” 

PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association of America) 
Lvur (1943):—(March. 22-41) Leonard F. Dean, “Literary Problems in 
More’s Richard III.” The study aims “to show how closely More’s 
narrative conforms to classical theory and to what extent it is imitative 
of classical histories.’’ More’s use of irony is given chief consideration, with 
special attention to the English writer’s indebtedness to Lucian. (42-83) 
Daniel C. Boughner, “The Braggart in Italian Renaissance Comedy.” The 
“chief purpose of this paper is to describe one phase of the domestication of 
Latin drama on the Renaissance stage, specifically to show how a conven- 
tional type made famous by the Roman comedians, the miles gloriosus, was 
fashioned by the academic playwrights of sixteenth-century Italy into an 
instrument of contemporary satire. A secondary aim is to provide a fuller 
literary background for the study of the braggart in Elizabethan drama.” 
(June: 309-321) Alfred D. Menut, “Castiglione and the Nicomachean 
Ethics.” By the nature of his borrowings in J/ Cortegiano, ‘the first and most 
celebrated code of the ‘perfect gentleman’,” the Italian Castiglione clearly 
shows “that he knew the Nichomachean Ethics at first hand and that he shaped 
the moral philosophy of his Courtier on the Aristotelian model as this was 
interpreted among the humanists of the time. . . . Castiglione included Aris- 
totle along with Plato as an authority on the accomplishments befitting a 
Courtier.” (322-336) Emilio Goggio, “Dramatic Theories in the Prologues to 
the Commedie Erudite of the Sixteenth Century.” The Prologues of the com- 
medie erudite, with their frequent expression of varying views concerning 
classical imitation, originality, the Horatian concept of comedy, the Aristote- 
lian rules, the use of Italian as a literary language, and the use of prose and 
verse, ‘may be regarded as a valuable supplement to the great works of dra- 
matic criticism in the Italian Renaissance.”’ (337-352) William Nelson, 
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‘Thomas More, Grammarian and Orator.” Some considerations which ‘‘serve 
to emphasize the typically humanist character of [Sir Thomas More’s] early 
career” and to demonstrate “that a devotion to the discipline of rhetoric 
marks More’s activities from the earliest to the latest. .. . ’’ (402-437) Ben- 
jamin Boyce, “News from Hell. Satiric Communications with the Nether 
World in English Writing of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
This interesting discussion emphasizes the influence of Lucian upon later 
accounts of imaginary voyages to the underworld. Lucian “utilized the con- 
tributions of both Plato and Aristophanes but developed them in his own way 
—that is, with a strong sense of the folly and brevity of men’s lives and also 
with an appreciation of the humor in the situation of their all being forced to 
die.”” The article concludes with a long bibliography (427-437). (575-579) 
Joseph G. Fucilla, “ ‘Cupid and the Bee’: Addenda.” A list of additional 
Italian, French, Spanish, and German versions of Theocritus 19 and Anacreon 
40 (35), supplementary to James Hutton’s article in PMLA tvr (1941), 
1036-1058. (582-584) James A. Notopoulos, “The Platonic Sources of 
Shelley’s ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’.” 

Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 
(1943).—(January: 1-16) William L. Westermann, “Slavery and the Elements 
of Freedom in Ancient Greece.” 

Quarterly Journal of Speech xx1x (1943).—(April: 152-157) William M. 
Sattler, “Socratic Dialectic and Modern Group Discussion.” From observa- 


tions ‘based upon Socratic dialectic as illustrated in the early ‘Socratic’ 
dialogues of Plato and some additional references which are given us by Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle” the conclusion is reached that Socratic dialectic, as “a 
plan of scientific inquiry used in an attempt to arrive at sound decisions on 


” 


social problems . . . is similar to our contemporary theory of group discussion. 
Rice Institute Pamphlet xx1x (1942).—(October: 257-290) Floyd S. Lear, 
“Patriotism and Some Related Aspects of Roman Character.” 
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